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THE PLAMES ARB PLAYING ALL ROUND AND ABOUT OLIVE; AS REEDS NOTHING, SEs NOTHING, BUT ONE SMALL, WHITE PACE, 
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[A NOVELETTE.] 
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By the Author of “More Kith than Kav,” 
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CHAPTER I. 





Ss How good it must 

not to have to count every penny one spends !” 
How much did ge ig incred ive you?” 

asks the practical some slangy 


“Five ! and we want so many 
things. wir auaten'e inettac tol 


NEXT WEEK, EXTRA LONG NOVELETTE: FOR SILK ATTIRE. 





a suit. Then there are all the little etceteras, 


without which: the children think Christmas is | 
not Christmas. I wanted to get a turkey, but | see you so badly treated. 1 am going to ask 
we shall have to be content with a fowl and a| papa for a little addition te his generous 


piece of beef.” 
“The governor won't like that; and yet bo 


ie 80 stingy he does not give you nearly enough | 
to k pesatnsesh oy L guess we shall 


have a horrid time with him.’ 
“ Wrong for once,” says Perdita. “He leaves 
on the twenty-third for Cleeye Manor.” 
“Thank the gods! But don’t you think, 


dear Mother Hubbard, you can save enough 
ont 


2 
5 


five for a new pair of shoes? 
need them so badly, but you always think 

of others first.” 
“Ob, Pil do very well! Susan must give 
an extra polish, and with fresh ribbon 
ill pass muster a week or two 


| 
} 
| 





But Freda starts up impatiently. 
“Its a shame! and I won't stand by and 


rift. |” 
wd Don’t! I am afraid he will be very angry, 
and I really can manage.” 

But the impetuous Freda is already gone, 
and in less time than it takes to tel! she is 
knocking at the door of her father’s sanctum. 

“Come in,” says a thin, high voice; and, 
trembling at her own temerity, she enters. 

“You, Freda!” is the pleasant greeting she 
receives. “What do you want?” 

She meets the handsome cold eyes bravely, 
and, alas! defiantly. This man is net dear to 
his own children, and says :— 

“T want some money, please.” 

The handsome face confronting ber darkens, 
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the thin lips wear an unpleasant smile; then 
Mr. Hastings says :—- 

is always plentiful at Pool House, 

are jew. May I ask for, what 

fox ga you require it? Or am I presuming too 


alwa grows when speaks" 
ea took. Souticey, tak now shdthnn torch } 


Thelin is almost shoeless, and I 


should 
iniak yoo woedl bo schownad *2 on: bit eatin 


like a labourer’s child!” 
FI ne Kone one white befringed hand he smooths 
tuxuriant beard, whilst be drawis;+° °- 


wher secnsir ies 1 on Tee 
“She scarcely ever eit u 
herself ; she conskiere us al oa Heian 


“Very bad , me deer at 'end I really 
cannot encourage i. o; I have generousl 
provided for your Christmas festivities, and 
really can do no more.” 

“Tt you stayed at home—--” Freda begins, 
seigineianaally. when he stays her with a quick 


gesture. 
“Tt is apy & caer I PRS cayp aa | nit 
to digappoin ; and 


ee thy at a Pon ig road for goman 
of my intellectual acquirements? An aaling. 
wife who does not, and never could, wider’ 
staid me, @ troop of unruly, 

No, , no, Freda, your wi 


terous.”” 
“F believe you are ee 
girl says, passionately. 
fends? “Peniite ia prett 
frien: is y 
and, if she could 
would be age a’ 
pretty, too. But here you Keepy 
year in and year out! If we're ench 
to you why don’t you : eee us 2 

chance to marry! Tm etre-we could not 
change for the worse- end Perdita is twenty 
—if only you would deny ‘yourself a few 
luxuries—-—” 

“Leave the room,” says Mr. Hastings, in & 
low, cold voice. ¢ 

“t must speak-——” 2 

“Leave the room,” he reiterates, in 

same level toné; and under the glance o 
hard eyes, Freda quails, turns aside, and 
finally obeys ‘him, athough she bates herwelf 


gc RM sree an 


: for dofng so, 


In the passage she meets Gladys, a pretty 
child of siirteen. 

“He won't give me a farthin: pac 3 ' she saye, 
angrily, “although he knows ita hasn’t 
a decent shoe to her foot, aad IF hate him!— 
although it wouldn't do to let mother hear 
that, or Perdita either; she i» such a stickler 
for duty. Why should he have all- the good 
things ’—fare like a prince, and go well clad, 
whilst we live ‘a from hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence!’ Oh! Gladys,-I am tired of it all!” 


The youngest sister seats herself in a deep 
window, 


“Go on, Freda, if it dees you good,” she 
*Toften relieve m ve on by shaking mt 
fist at thé dad when Perdita isn’t near. A 
to think the darling should waut necessaries. 
My ‘boots are pretty good, but they’re\ much 
too large for her. She is such a dainty little 
motsel.”’ 

“Well,” Freda breaks inj “there iv only: 
one thing ‘fer us to de, and that is to get 
married; Perdita doesn’t seem to think about 
it, and you're pot old enough: » Bot do you 
really. think there is any chance.for me? Am 
I very ogly?” ; 

(ladys laughs, 

“Ugly! Oh, yer, of course you are if a 
peautiful skin, blue. eyes, and; chestnut hair 
can make you so!’ Your pose is a little bit 
retroussé, your mouth a trifle wide; but, upon 
the whole yeu are very decent-looking ! * 

‘Thank you for nothing 5 but IE would really 
rather be ugly—sple ndidly’ ugly—than neither 
pretty nor plain. J rhust icarry some rich old 


~vPmniserable. 
}trath. 


oe starve or promen ear 
™*Faugh ! Tt anakew ays sick tar fui it 


une,'| som. 





| 


bachelor, who will give me all the pin-mone 
I ask, and think yo olle Birls so fm as pd 
sisters; and he shall give you both a dowry, 
or Pll claim a paration 

“@h! do be Quiet for a moment.) I like to 
hear mny Own voice sometimes, [ was so little 
when we @amé‘here that I revember next to. 
nothing of what. we were, or how we lived, bet j 
fore. Can’ t you tell me something of our 


68 j duit im't very cheerful or immbsi 
Per ita and ne to talk over the past mg 
but we never’ do now’ because’ it makes Us | 
“Stil; you are ~old enough“ now] 
(this with: quite.a matronly - air) “to, hear the: 


~~ Mamma” waes great heiress” whert = 
married her, and she never was- pretty, 
though she was alw good-tempere ah 
nice, Her people (the Kents) were 
marriage; but, finally, ; Loto 

sent, which was a great 

sooner: 
on 

ay nnil 

vate sent With Perdiia my an ary 

‘Was a generous old lady, 

‘not ear to her favoiirite ah. 


ey ib; but Pm. 


1 shall do yery 
| Freda. 





a tone ‘amd, being ri¢h | 


whims, settled an annuity) 
three hu 


pounds upon mamma, tying it | 
that papa at cane ms ay 


and T would not be Perdif for » kimg’s ran: 
He all but swears at her every time 'she | 
has occasion to ask for m 

“T shall not stay at home awe 1 am seven- 
teen |” annowtices stall 

“Oh, pray: hen gr I you do} OF is te oa 
pe of - 


question 
“I shall oa ge out as 
“Indeed! You've jusb the necessary accom-: 
plishtente, tay dear. Any nor ig child 
could beat you “at arithmetic. can spell, 
but: you write oe he well; 
bo — earned t even stumble” throu 
Exercises’ to save your soul,” says 
ie, areata blant young woman. “Tf pi 
went ney vd all it whee Mia as nursery gover- 
ness, then expect you to wheel 
the vambalecr* uci 

G ys looks crestfallen, but asks : 

“What is a mother’s help expected to do?” 

“ Anything and everything, from nursing the 
baby and making pies +o turning old frocks, 
mending socks, and looking pleased when visi- 
tors insult or ignore her.” 

“Well, then, Freda, I'll go on the stage!” 

= Gladys ! Gladys!” cries Perdita, from an 
adjoining room, “mother wants +” and 
the young girl hurries away, Freda’s amused 
little laugh ringing in her ears. 

“The stage!” soliloquines that young ten 6 
* Poor Gla é how simple she is!’ he thi 
~ has to offer her services, and aly 

er will joyfully accept thet: Oh, haw 
horri ibis Hig @lady; and poor!” 

Then, with characteristic lightheartedness, 
she banishes all unpleasant thoughts, and, join- 
ing Perdita, disdtigses ways’ dnd ‘means with 
her in a brisk, businesslike fashion. 

These gitle have yery healthy minds, which 
is well for them, as the father js a’ selfish 
spendthrift, aud the mother a confirmed -in- 
valid, with very dark views of life, and no idea 
of rnin 3 i the management of home or 
children ut all. shortcomings are forgiven 

* mother’ "0H the seore of ill-health. In’ fact, 
her ¢hildren idobisé her,:-because no’ harsh word 
éver falls fron¥ her lips, no- unkind repulse ever 
checks their good embraces, their Caressing 
words, 

But Perdita, the p 


Perdita, is the main- 
stay “6f ‘then’ all! Food 


gh | ® 





au ‘helpful, vheerfal, 


clever little soul, carr sunshine wherever 
sho goes, yielding her Sy with sach genilo 
authority that re Gus, the soy of the 
“Stine ee oe 
pretty s ‘e W; a pits i h 
a deg Bo ale u " mova Thows. wel 
te and fro 
in x oat pte evil to buet. 
The pale yon of the December sun rests 
lovingly onthe shapely head, with its weight 
of: bronge-brown tresses, kisses the dainty 
white cheeks — the white soft throat. 
“ What's to 
| attentively ; = me my “work. 
The hazel eyes lifted to the other's face, are 
full of quiet awiet, mischief... 
© Rie 5 aes stone the raisins, Tact’ a says S the 


mt Ont Peis doing that, and you know 

a eod-tempered to- 
; jouuld hob get your 
“J knew you ca ats ‘but, never mind, 


well.” wr 
“ Gladys magh ‘0 wit ber hat,” says 
i piisitively disreput- 


little soul, 


her 


“Oh, she can’t! 
able in it; and 


slikel and always sure ities 
a Bun hy Sina Lore “ghould 
with five shillings a 


on mete could Bot com- 
Gp, | \ with ‘a little 
P gle mt would he havé board 


“There, ” saya Freda, surve g-their joint 
work, “we have done 2 and a for 
our shopping ¢ ition. 

“I have a little mending to do first; an? 
then I am at leisure 

“ Hurry up, then! Oh, I am glad the Grand 
Sultan is going away; we have a good 
time together!” and with thot Freda trips off 
to make her simple toilet. 

In due time the twenty-third arrives, and 
Mr... Hastings, aie given Perdita much 
trouble in acking bi s pertmanhesn, wishes hie 
wife and children a cold good-bye, and starts 
on his journey to Cleeve Manor and luxury. 
His departure is the signal for a perfect. Babel. 
Little tongues wag freely, little hands geb into 

mischief, and not a word of reproof is mitered. 
The boys shout to their hearts’ content through 
the large, bare toomy.* ‘Phe girls laugh, dance- 
and sing, uritil Perdita remembers “4 Lenaraal 
and ¢alls for , 

The following day is @ very beer one, but 
the Hastings’ are accustomed to work, and not 
easily tired; so that Christmas morning 
they rise fresh ‘and tight quite prepared to 

pike the most of their 

It is quite out of the westion for Perdits to 
attend church. She is far to good a house- 
keeper to trust the roasting of her fowl io a 
maid-of-all-work.: So haying seen Gus’ depart 
in’all the glory ‘of's new suit, - dnd “adjusted 
the \pfetty toque, of which’ Gladys is Proud, 
she tuns Back to the kitchen, and commences 
work in real earnest. The fowl is quickly 
staffed and placed before mrone the pud- 
re thu mierrily, edie: is 

picking over the sprouts, ay he the hall- 
in is rung violently. 


. Oh, miss!” ee Susan, showing a very 
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iy face and hands, “would you please to 
+4 YT ain't Flag seg . I ec: 

iy runs a, her sleeves rolled ‘above 
vat abows, her -pretty hair somewhat dis- 
hevelled, her face flushed. 

“t's only a tramp,” she thinks; and feels 
ip her pocket for'a stray‘ penny.’ Opening 
door cautiously, she thrust put one.ittle white 
mie “Tt is all Ihave,” she says, ahd’ then, 
to Net surprise, she hears 4 smothered ‘laugh, 
anda voice, whith’ says : ~ 

“Poes Mr. Hastings live here?” 

She” looks out then ‘to see a tall, broad- 
shouldered’ young fellow, and, flushing hotly, 
ac me ot rdon. I 

“J—F Beg yon » Tt was'a id 
3 ae tale.” a if in 

ig re ®nho apology; and, if-you please, 
can I gee Mr. Hastings? ate 


CHAPTER TI, ~ 
Rapa’ 938. away, Soyes | home,” . the. > girl 
answers, e am, afraid be. will not poe 
ie rR yaa 

"5 7 unate! I came on to, Whitlock 
expresaly to see him.. My father and he were 
chums; a4 school, and he was very desirous I 
should make myself. kmown to Mr. Hastings. 
io oe oy Rae Bherh one, can put. up and 
he %,moment Perdita hesitates, thinks of 
the Boys’ large. appetites. and the ill-stocked 
larder, ;, Then says :— a i 

“Tf you. wonld care to d to-day with ‘us 
we should be pleased, Mr. —---” 

“€live Robsart,” he interrupts, “and thanks 
for yonr kind invite, Shall 1 spoil sport, or 
inconyenience you in-any way?” 

. “Net at al; ad I feel quite sure you could 
be wm to-night codon dy Hatt, 
© landlady is a clean, respectable person. 
el in, Af you please, atid Twill take you to 
mamma, : We ppipegink " 

So he fokows in her wake, noting with sur- 

rise the extreme shabibiness of the house and 
rnifure.. Perdita, too, is painfully conscions 
of these things, and in her heart is wishing 

Clive Robsart well away. 
him into .the ‘breakfast-room, she 


? Mame, T have bronght you a visitor— 
Robsart, the sop of papa’s old friend.” 









“J your father well,” the invalid 
says, ‘him‘e welcoming hand, “and am 
plea You. Mr, Hastings will be 


sorry to miss. meeting. ' Pray bring your 
shale to the fire, It is very cold” a 

And even whilst he obeys he is watching 
Perdita- flitt to and fro “on. hospitable 
theughts intent.” BS: 

In. an incredibly short time she has spread 
a white cloth and brought out such refpesh- 
wents at Pool House can boast. 

“ We do itot drink wine,” she.says, blushing 
<i * Will you let me bring you coffee? 

ep 


rotests against this as bémg a trouble; | 


but already the girl hae vanished, leaving 

mother yp ya wen aie eh 

real , a rant odour © room. 
ican mags 


remarks, with a shy glance at their visitor ‘ 


“Tam very busy this morning,” and so 


oes, away. again,and Mrs. Hastings teks tim 
pt nn ens Sree te, sa and 
discourses, upon the neon of her children, 
wondering little +. Mi 
ork them and wake to animation only 
bs he speaks of Lae sa " 
The ‘ s are at 

tae rece Hast ae eneol 


vali) telat before the midday 
‘Over Clive has made great strides “in 


ag 
/f 





D> Mad a0 


But for all his energy he is very glad’ of a 


Se oe 


her | to beg Perdita to 


ve Should seem so’ 


hurch t6 find a. friend 


to help 
bind an 


‘little rest when twilight falls, and gladder 
still to come upon Perdita eeated alone in one 
of the deep windows. 
“* Miss i 
“Watching the snow. It has just begun to 
fall: 1 thi 
came here for a short rest.’ 
He sits down beside her. 
“You have had such a busy day! I am 
affaid you are quite worn out?” 


after tea. Me. Robsart; I) am afraid you are 
‘spending a very dull Christmas indeed.” 

' “Then pray di 
fears. This has been the jolliest day I ever 
spent. I wish it were forty-eight hours long. 
I don't know how to thavk you for all your 
) goodness; and L- find myself envying you, 
| your-brothers and; sisters, they are such jolly 
youngsters. I reckem, Mr.. Hastings is more 
than.z little erome of his family,” 

Perdita sighs., 

“ Papa is ‘net. fond of ;chi'dren,” she says, 
wistiuly, <‘I think be. regards them as a 
pene tty You see, theré:are so many: of us, 

is avery poor map. 

“Oh!” nt Oe monosyllable, tells volumes. 
“Still, he has a treasure in you.” 

“How can you tel} that?” 
lifting of -her eyes to his. 

““Mrs., Hastings was my jnformant, I sup- 
pose you are dike your father in, appearance?” 

“Oh, nod... P, is what. some folks call a 
beauty man,” ‘Then, a dittie irrelevantly ;:— 
“Shall-you stay at, Whitlock long?” 

* Possibly. t am quite anxious to know 
you all thoroughly. i j 
know of what. you_remind me most, sitting up 
here in your brown frock, with just a dash of 
ted. at the.throat, and your eyes as bright as 
stars? How uld you? Well, when I look 
at you J think of the robin. It is such a 
dainty, home-loving little ereature.” 


a 


att. 
' with a quick 


are jyou?.. Mother, is asking for tea to be 
served, Oh, here you are, like an old owl 
sitting in, the twilight. (Mr, Robsart, will you 
 please:carry inthe 7 it is too heavy for ‘ws 
te | manage, and we not trust Susan.” 
Clive rises with alacrity, declaring himself 
happy: tobe of service to them, and Freda 
notices, with a wicked smile, that wherever 
het sister goes their guest follows ; that when 
she speaks he listens with marked attention, 
as though unwilling to lose,one of her simple, 
pleagant speeches, . Mre. Hastings is delighted 
with him, and pater in the evening asks : — 


for tomight, Perdita? It seems so _iuhospit- 
eto send him away at such a season.” 
“He can, have my room,” cries (ins. “It 


So it is arranged that Olive shalbstay until 
the morning ; && dnding himself such a wel- 
comp end honoured guest, he grows so bold 1s 
out a little way, saying 
that she looks pale and tiréd, and the exercise 
will be goodfor her. 

Mrs. Hastings raises no objection. Freda 


it, isso rarely Perdita goes out. 
Bo the gil rubs anny. to dress, revurning 
very. quickly; and Cliye’s heart aches as 


he. sees, how, il]-fitted to the weather is the 


powoks brown jacket, and how carefully 


and wrap hang; the latter be coolly throws 


draw, it closer, and refusing to hsten to any 
remonstrances. Ne 

“T am going to take care of you,’ he 
announces, resolutely. “No one else seems 
to do so, and you of everyone betore 


a ree i. , Yome, ;we.. shall hae « pleasant 
ae it has. ceased enowing, and the etars 
are ciiing ont. Now take me to the prettiest 





place you know.” 


astings, Wwhat-are you doing here?” | 


I was a trifle tired, too, and | 


| 
oiten to Pool Houserif L myy.”’ 
“Qh, no? ‘Eeholl be quite ready for a frolic 


use your mind of that | 


#3 Perdita, do you j 


“ Perdita,” breaks in Freda’s. voice, “where | 


“Ts jt. impossible to give Mr. Robsart a bed | 


ser scmen rice 


are the little gloves. 
She, too. is dreadfully conscious of these 
ings, and half, wishes she had refused his 
Anvil ; but Ty ip too late now, and she 
goes, wi into the hall, where his cost 


about. her throat and shoulders, bidding her | 


“That is by the Holly Hedges. It is am 


so,” the girl answers, saucily. 
“TI am safe under your protection,’ with a 


| lonely spot, so if you ae neryous please. say 
| 


laugh, “and wiil follow wherever you. Joad. 
Miss Hastings, do you know I intend staging 
, at Whitlock unt your father returns? Bt 


morrow | shali get lodgings, bug t shall come 


*'We shall always be pleased to see yeu, 
Mr: Robsart.: Really, you ought fo feel flat- 
tered hy my brother's liking. {ius is generally 
so awkward to get on with, and bags such 3 
lively horror of strangers.’ 

“1 am glad he does not regard me as one 
Whet are-you gomg to make of him’” 

“He wishes to be an envinerr, but that 
costs money,” eadiy; “and that is. such» 
scarce commodity with us. 

* But Mr, Hastings wannot visit at such 
places as Cleeve Manor without greet ex- 
pense,” bluntly... “Surely he might deny bua 
self for his son's good!” 

* That is a lesson papa will never learn,” 
with a grave shake of her pretty head. “Z 
think. when they were first: married -mangma 
spoiled him, and now self-denial or work are 
alike impossible to him.” 

Clive’s heart rages ayaingt this callovs hys- 
band and father, whe, Japped im luxury, -wil 
fully . blinds, himself to: the privations Rs 
family endure eo cheerfully; birt he saps 
nothing of this to his companion, only caste 
about in his own mind how to help her with 
out wounding her pride,and diguity ; and then 
he begins to speak of indifferent. subjects. 
|} “Do,you skate?” he askesy presently, “7? 
} noticed a jolly piece of ice, as l'came up thee 

morning, as: smopth as.glass, and strettbing 

as far as the eye could-see.’ 





“That is. Heron’s' Lake. Yes, I used fo 


skate, but Toodlekins (opr -youngest, you 
know) last year borrowed my skates und brake 
| one; 80 now—pray don't be shocked-—when 
Freda and I are, quite «vre no one ig near te 
indulge in a—slide |” 

“I wish I could see you,” he laughs, “antl 
Miss Freda too! What a lively girl she is! 
T have nof the least. doubt she sometimes in- 
dulges in snowballing.’ 

“She does,” brightly, “and ‘in the sung 
ghe plays. cricket with Gus in the wack 
garden, and breaks more windows than | dere 
tell.. Poor Freda, she is go fond of pleasun 
and she so rarely has avy.” 

“Well, we must change all that. Yo 
morrow night I see there is to be a represente- 
tion of ‘Jack end the Bean Stalk.’ Suppose 
we make up a party and gijend the theatael’ 
| It would be jolly.” 

Poor Perdita! How the hot blood flames 
into her face as she murmnrs,-— 

“T am afraid it cannot be. “We—we-—that 
is, papa might be vexed. There are so many 
of us--and—and-——” here she pauses, ebsi- 
fused and ashamed. 

“Pray say no more,” Clive” answers, 
hurtiediy, “or T shall'think you einige me p 
little pleasure. I hoped you would let mo! take 
the youngsters to-morrow night, and accom- 
pony them yourself just to keep order. ‘You 
nave all been so kind to me that I did net 
believe. for an instant you woull refniss te, 
this one favour. But if you will not ga the 
matter is settled, of ‘coursé; only ‘fe 
youngsters will, be diweppointed, and I shpal 
feel you regard me just as the merest s(ranger,” 
and then be begins"to: coax and entreat wail 
Perdita feels her resolution melting izito ‘tila: 
air. 

‘She is so young, ‘and it is 96 rarely she hes 
any pleasure! Then, too, Clive Robsart is 
gifted with a winning tongue, so that in 
litths while he prevails on her to give him’ bie 
own Way. 

Mis. Hastings is delighted with the arrange- 
nient, although, indesd, poor soul, she carmet 
make one of the merry ‘party; but fram her 
small store of treasvres she brings out a bright 
ribbon for Gladys, some'old creamy ‘ace ter 








Freda, and a yellow crepe shay! for Perdite, 
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and, having dressed their abundant tresses, 
watohes them go, with a smile for their fresh 
prettiness, and a sigh for her own vanished 
uth. 

Would any membe~ of that little party ever 
forget thie night! The lights and music, the 
merry jests and antics, the comical speeches 
of Jack's mother! 

It does Clive good to héar the boys’ honest, 
hearty laughter, to see the tears of mirth 
roll down their checks; to note the flushed 
cheeks of the girls, and Perdita’s star-bright 


7 Please don’t think me rude,” she says, 
when, the performance being ended, they once 
more are in the white, cold streets, “but t 
cannot talk. I have laughed so much that 
my bead aches, and I feel dreadfully stupid.” 

“As though that is anything new!” cries 
Gwe, “I thought i was your normal con- 
dition,” and he dexterously avoids the blow 
Clive would laughingly inflict, hurrying 
Freda along with bim; and the other young 
Hastings follow like a flock of geésé, so that 
Perdita remains behind with her new friend. - 

Tucking her little hand comfortably through 
his arm, he says,— 

“ Now you may be as quiet as you please; 
we can Tesinae with ceremony. Only teil 
me just this, have you enjoyed this evening!” 

“Tt has been lovely!" with a deep breath. 
“I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Then don’t attempt it; the greatest 
pleasure has been mine. To-morrow we will 
have a look at the skating. You see, I am 
assuming you will be my guide.” 

“Providing I can be spared,” she answers. 
“Rut Gus is a more lively companion than I 
am. If you would prefer his society-——’ 

“But i should not,” quickly. “I know 
when I am well off. Why, here we are at 
Fool House! How short the walk has been! 
No, I'll not come in, it is so late already ; but 
you may expect me by ten to-morrow morn- 
ing. Good night, Miss Perdita. This has 
been a very happy Christmas to me.” 

“And to me,” the girl thinks, as she runs 
hurriedly up the steps. “Just the very best 
and brightest Christmas I have ever known.” 

She is singularly quiet, whilst the others 
chatter fast and furiously, each one eager to 
give his or her version of the evening’s 
pleasure—all of them loud in Olive’s praises 
save Perdita, who says nothing, and seems 
glad when Freda proposes retiring to their 
room. 

“] can’t sleep,” says the girl, “I am far too 
excited. Dear 
everything lovely] And oh! how I did envy 
the princess. ive Robsart is better than 
any fairy godmother, and I declare I shall 
love bim to the end of my days,” laughing 
whole-heartedly ; and letting down her chest- 
nub mane she executes an impromptu and 
eccentric dance. “Speak, Perdita. You are 
es mute a%—as an oyster, and as grave as an 
undertaker. Did not you enjoy it all?” 

“So much that I have no words strong 
enough to express my pleasure. It was like a 
glintpse of fairyland.” 

“Oh! what would the Grand Sultan say if 
he knew what jolly times we are having? 
Ohi how I wish Mr. Robsart would fall in love 
with one us of! -It would be auch a good 
thing for the others.” 

“You should not say euch things, Freda. 
Some folks hearing yon would believe you 
were in earnest.” 

And so I am,” stoutly. “1 only hope he 
will give the matter his deep consideration,” 
and with a langh she springs imto bed, falli 
asléep as easily and lightly as a child. 

But ber sister lies wide-eyed and wakeful, 
lost in a maze ef thought, What has come to 
har? What ie this sweet unrest possess 
her? Why should she recall his every wo 
and look—he who, until yesterday, had been 
# siranger te her? Even in the dark she 
biushes furiously, and hides her gweet face 
confudedly amougst her pillows. 


Mother Hubbard, was not |" 


CHAPTER UI. 

“But you are not really » Misa Per- 
dita? I had no idea you would be offended. 
I saw the skates as I came along, and they 
looked just exactly the thing for you; and 
upon my word it was pure selfishness that mado 
me get them. 1 want a spin on the ice, and I 
hate to take my pleasure alone. Miss Freda, 
plead for me.” 

“ Really,” says Freda, briskly, “I think ghe 
will be most ungracious to refuse them, especi- 
ally as they wili be of no manner of uso to any- 
one else.” 

Perdita stands with down-dro 
flushed cheeks, and at leng 


answer,— 

“I do not wieh to seem ungracious or un- 
grateful; but you know, Mr. Robsart, it is 
not cust with ladies to accept presents 
from their male acquaintences.”’ 

“JT hope I am something more than an ac- 
quaintance; and, really, mys are making a 
mountain of a mole-hill. If you intend being 
obstinate I can only say you are not your 
usual unselfish self, because you will rob me of 
much has ey I don’t care a hang about 
skating unless you are with me.” 

“But,” she begins, when this arbitrary 
young man. breaks out— 

“Tl pitch the detestable th‘ngs out of the 
window if they are to be @ bone ef contention 
between us. 1 don’t really sep why you should 
make such a fuss over wo Law 4 ifle. Dobe a 
good, reasonable girl, and after to-day you 
shall do as you with the skates.” 

Then Perdita leeks up, smiling a little, but 
still a little troubled, 

“Let it be as you please—this once.”*— ~~ 

“There's a dear old Mother Hubbard,” cries 
Freda, “It isn’t often she loses ber reason, 
Mr, Robsart, so you will forg:ve her; and Ill 
delay dinner until three. You will, of course, 
return with Perdita. .Gvod-bye, and the best 
of times to you.” 

Then they are ouf m the quiet street, Clive 
re very big and ari atic, Perdita 
painfully conscious of her y dress and 
worn shoes, yet leeking every inch a lady, 

And when they get into the open country 
she forgets all but beauty of the winter 
scene and the kindness of her companion. 

Very little snow has fallen, and the ground 
is so hard that every footfall has its echo. The 
sun is well up, and each tree and hedge sparkles 
with a wealth of crystals. 

When they reach the lake they find a goodly 
company already assembled ; and Clive busies 
himself boring holes in the heel of those tiny, 
well-worn boots, and wishes with all hie heart 
that he had the right to replate them with the 
prettiest pair to be had in Whitlock. 

a gives Melon seme to _ of 
unpleasant things, for presently he is holding 
her hand fast as the Kirn over the ice. She 
skates delightfully, knowing no fear, and en- 
joying this unusual exercise to the utnmst. 

“I wish this could Jast for ever,” Clive py bog 
as he pilots her through a grour of young 
ginners, and she laughs as she lifts her bright, 
piquant face to his, 

“What an unreasonable wish, and how 
dreadful to frisk away all one’s life! 
haven't the least that I am enjoying 
myself a thousand times more than you, be- 
cause work comes to me every dey, and 
pleasure but rarely.” 

* ern a shame you should slave in the fashion 
you do.” 

“Oh, no. Ttis to feel one is of some 
use.in the world. . Robsart, do you know 
| the Bevingtons? They seem to ‘regard you as 
an uaintatce. 

“Qh! bother the ge saps. They’re such 
awfully prosy folks, and I’m nearsighted, you 
know, so must be excused if I do not acknow- 
ledge them.” 

“But that is very cavalier treatment. Mr. 
Bevington is coming towards us now.” 

“Is he? What.a pity he zhould take so 


eyes and 
she makes 





much trouble;" and with that he takes her | 
hand again, and in a trice they have left his | 





undesirable acquaintance behind. Neat 
done,” he says, when at last they 4 “y 
don’t intend losing half-an-hour’s oy re- 
signing you to any old fogey. This morning 
you are my charge, and mune alone.” 

Curious le turn to look after the young 
couple, and one or two wonder how 60 
distingué a man can endure “little ings 
in her shabby, old-feshioned clothes;"” but 
Perdita is blissfully unconscious of this, and if 
Clive Robsart hears or understands, he cares 
less than nothing. 

Just for a few hours she is his, this dainty 
blossom. There is none to come between them, 
and his heart beats ag never in all his twenty. 
eight years has it beat for any woman, 

He has known her so short a time, aad yet 
if it is not love—this new, strange delight 

ing him-—what ie it? She is se poor— 
60 poor that his wealth might well prove o 
temptation to her, and yet he never wrongs her 
by such a Sr 

“Tf she & fellow she wouldn't care a 
rap, though he was aa poor as # church mouse,” 
he thinks. “She is an angel. There is none 
like her, my pretty, winsome, little love, If only 
she will Lsten to me—and Heaven gtant she 
may-—she shal] never have a wish ungratified ; 
but Tm gre prepared to distike Hastings as 
much as Tf like and admire ‘his family.” 

What a glorious day this is for Perdital How 
she drinks in new tife with every breath { And 
a great new happiness, of which she is almost 
afraid, fills all her heart, lends an added charm 
to the lovely eyes and bonny, winsome face. 
And this day is only the forerunner of others as 
bright and glad. 

Clive spends most of his time at Pool House, 
and in Freda he has a splend'd ally. She it is 
who takes Perdita’s duties upon herself, who 
artfully contrives that their new friend should 
find, her often alone. 

“Tt is easy to eet that he is awfully fond of 
her,” she says to Gladys, “and I am gure she 
deserves to marry a rich man. Poor old Mother 
ii she has never had much fun until 
now, and I only hope the Grand Sultan won't 
ae back to spoil sport.” 

“T shall wear blue to her wedding,” an- 
nounces Gladys, taking everything for 
granted. “I al oe look in my favourite 
colour ; and olrt 1 wonder what presents Mr. 
a will give, the bridesmaids.” ae 

“You are a oung monkey!” 
laughs the other. “ ‘And «it ever Oliva does 
marry Perdita I shall acquaint him with your 
speculations.” 

New Year's day comes and goes, and still 
Clive lingers at itlock--although a steady 
thaw has set in, and there is no longer any 
skating to be had ; but he a Sy of going 
away, and with the young ings he becomes 
more and more a favourite and a hero, 

Then one evening Perdita tells him her 
father is returning on the morrow; and 
although he mutters some suitable words he 
does not look particularly pleased ; and pre- 
sently he suggests’ a walk. ‘ 

“Oh, » pays Freda. “ Mother 
Hubbard ray all day that her head 
aches. Perhaps walk will cure it;” and 
Perdita, making no. remonstfance, is soon 
ee beside Clive along) an unfrequentad 
road, 


“Tt was 
when they 


of you to come,” he says, 
left the housee far behind. 
“T have so much to tell you that could not 

told may Ne others, and something one 
to say. It depends upon your answer whether 
I remain te meet your father or no. . Perdita, 


cannot you guess whot I have to say?” and 
then he feels the little hand upon his arm 
trembling; and in the uncertain light he 
catches a glimpse of her sweet, down 
face. “Darling, I love you! I have loved 
you from the first. I shall love yeu to the 
last. What are you going to do with me?” 
It seems to her almost too good to be trae— 
that he, her hero aed her prince, should look 
on her with eyes of love. 
A delicious, sweet amaze holds her silent o 
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moment; and Clive, half afraid he has been too 
P » urges: i 

“ Haye _ nothing to say to me, heart’s 
dearest? Won't you tell me f may hope?” 

Then she, in the shyest of shy voices, makes 
answer < 

“Are you quite, quite sure you wish this? 
Quite sure you will not one day be sorry? I 
am 80 ignoraut and poor!” 

“You ignorant!” with supreme contempt. 
“ And aa for being poor, I have more than 
enough for both, sweetheart. Won't you come 
to me, and make me the happiest fellow on 
earth?" 

Then she, with a little low ery of utter rap- 
ture, gives him her hand. 

“{ Tove you,” she says, simply; ‘oh, more 
than I ean tell, [Jove you!” and there, on the 
lonely road," he presses the betrothal kiss upon 
the sweet mouth; and all his heart is shaken 
with the gréat joy that has come to him, so 
that for awhile speech is not easy. 

He only knows that she is his—his very own, 
to have and to keep, that no one can eyer take 
her from him, because, loving once, she will 
love ever, 

And when each has grown calmer there fol- 
lows the sweet, foolish converse of happy 
Jovera, the delightful plans for the future 
which is to be spent together, so that it is late 
when they reach Pool House. 

gees at once to her room, but Clive, 
his face aglow, with triumph, joins the little 
family cirele (the young ones have heen sent 
to bed}, and, bending over Mrs. Hastings’ 
coech, ae 
“J don’t suppose you ever will forgive me 
éer the theft I have committed to-night!” 

She looks bewildered ; but Freda exchanges 
‘one swift, glad glance with Gladys, and lis- 
tens, as she afterwards says, “with all her 
ears,” for €live’s next words. 

“TI have stolen your greatest treasure. Per- 
dita has promised to marry me as soon as 
matters can be arranged.” 

“Oh 1!’" says the invalid, with a deep breath, 
and stares at him as though she does not 
realise his i bat Wrede cisases $0 hina, 

“I saw this coming all along, and I’m glad 
oo we shall have you for a brother,” and 
with that she prompt! Cissen him, to his mani- 
fest ht, and G ‘quickly follows suit. 

“Th—it is all so sudden,” the mother mer- 
murs; “and I don't kmow how we shail 
manage without her, or what Mr. Hastings will 
say te the engacement.”’ 

“Dan’t worry about that,” cries the. irre- 
pressible Freda. “He weuld be glad to be so 
easily eid of us all; and he dearly loves a rich 


“ Preda\” 

“Well, you know it is4rae, mamma! Oh! 
rest aasured, Clive; you have nothing to fear 
from papa. Now I must run away to con- 
gtatulate Mother Hubbard.” 

Preda proves ring ge Not only does 
Mr. Haatings raise no jon to the pro- 
posed altiance, but he ie deli 3 and for the 
dirst time in her life Perdita finds her father 
kind. . Robsart, too, is and there 


subject, but busies hereelf in preparing an ex- | 
cellent dinner ; 

How proud Clive is of her to-night! She 
looks su winsome and sg fresh in her dainty, 
canary-coloured robes, witM crimson flowers at | 
her breast and in her luxuriant hair. 

_“ You are @ little witch,” Mr. Hastings says, | 
piuching one tipy ear: “I only wonder Clive | 
did not succumb to you sooner.” 

“I was so horribly afraid ef her. She is a | 
—_ dragon when she pleases!” langis the | 
happy lover, “and was quite capable of send- | 
ing me about my business, I expect, soon or | 
late, I shall figure as @ hempecked man!” 

“You are giving Mr. Robsart a very bad | 
opinion of me,” says Perdita, taking the old | 
gentleman’s arm, “and I shall punish you by | 
avoiding you for the rest of the evening.” 

The dinner proves a complete success, end | 
the ladies adjourn to the drawing-room in the | 
most satisfied of moody. — | 

“There wasn’t a single hitch anywhere,” | 
says Freda, exultantly; “and Susan was so 
beantifully clean and proper in her behaviour | 
that I eould have embraced her. Perdita, sing 


raise any objection to it; only I stipulate that 
Perdita gives us ‘Cupid Txiumphant’ azter- 
wards, and when Clive comes up we will have 
"Bong fall hg ERO 

ws song, stilt the gentlemen 
ingot below, and Perdifa’s eyes turn wist- 
fully now and again towards the door. 

“Oh, dear, how dull. ib isi” cies Freda. 
“'T wish they would jom ay} What can they 
find to interest them so much? I'm sure papa 
doesn’t know a turnip from—drem an artichoke, 
and as he is just as jgnorant about cattle, and 
hates politics, I can’t imagime what subject is 
engrossing them.” 

“Scandal, my dear,” this from Gladys. 
“Crops, cattle, aid polities are very useful 
blinds. Oh, they are coming at least,” as steps 
are heard upon the stairs. “ Now to play pro- 
priety.” 

The first to enter is Mr. Robsart, looking a 
trifle vexed; he is followed by his host, while 
Clive brings up the rear, Perdita’s eyes have 
sought ‘her lover's, and a sudden pallor over- 
spreads the sweet, small faee. What ails him? 
His weually pale cheeks aro finshed; there is 
a strange, half-wild light im his eyes, and his 
steps are unsteady. Gladys laughs as he 
stumbles over an ottoman, bot Freda draws 
nearer to her sister, with an anxious look: 

“Don’t notice anything, dear,’ she whis- 
pers. “He is excited—and—and—on a birth- 
day aight it is exousable.” 

But Perdita. does not seem to hear; she is 
standing silent and rigid by the old piano, one 
hand resting wpon the disoeleured keys, and 
such an agony of shame in her eyes that even 
Clive sees it. 

“What'sh matter, nivdear?” he asks, 
huskily, and would take her hand, but she 

inks back 


“No, do not touch me. I cannot bear it,” 
she says, under her breath. 

“Pm—i'm awfully shorzy—pon m’ soul I 
am. Newer mind. Sling me a a but 
Perdita had tiown from -th@ room, and in her 
own chamber is sobbing as ghough her heart 
break, That he—her Wel, her darling, 


would 
could sink so low! Ob! i ig horrible! bor- 
rible} Heave® him,” she prays through 
the night. “Heayem save jut0 from. this 
dreadful vice.” 

CHAPTER IV 


ed. He finds 
room, and the 








night; but I was excited, and after al} I am 
no worse than other fellows.” 
With a gesture pitiful in its tenderness ant 
sorrow she lays her hand upon his erro 
“Clive, do not shelter yourself behind 
others. You-are strong enough to stand alone 


Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I did nob think 
that you would so soon and so wilfully bring 
ime grief 1” 

“] hate myself for my folly,” he mniiers, 


“but, Perdita, you dou’t think | 


contritely ; 
, nf 


sat down with the deliberate intention 
getting drunk?” 

“No, oh, no! But—-but—oh, Clive, what a 
terrible night I have spent!” 

And then, to his utter dismay, she burst into 
tears. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don't do that!” be 
cries, aimost beside himse!f. “T am a brute 
and a fool; but I can’t bow your tears 
Sweetheart, every one you shed is a reproach 
Perdita, listen, my dear one? You shall never 


| again see me as you saw me last night. It is 


not often I so forget my sel? respect.” Alas 
alas! Then this is not his first fall. “And I 


to us, until the gentlemen come up, that pretty | will not do so again. You believe me, do you 
new song of yours, * Love Poresworn.’” ; not!” as she still keeps silence. 

“That seems foo sad for such an occasion,” | 
remarks Gladys; “but far be it from me to | 


“I should be most miserable if I could not, 
she answers, under her breath. 

* And you will not love me less? 
forgive me this one offence?” 
| With the tears yet upon her cheeks she locks 

im fully in the eyes, and with her bands 
| clasped behind his head, says :—- 

“Nothing you nay do can ever alier my 

love, or teach me coldness towards you. And 
don’t you know that I could not withhold my 
pardon if I would?” 

“You are.an angel, Perdita, and T don’t de- 
serve you; but I love you—ay, better than 
many a worthier fellow can do. There, sweet- 
heart, dry your tears, and let us ‘kiss and be 
friends,’ as the children say. Great Scott, how, 
my head aches!” 

And then she is fall of pity for him— insists 
that he shall lie down upon the shabby, com- 
fortable couch, arranges the cushions wider 
his throbbing head, aod bathes hie burning 
temples with ice-cold water; and when, under 
her gentle ministrations, he falls asleep, 
watches by him with love-filled eyes, and prays 
dumbly for her darling, as the slow hours wear 
by. 
Yor two or three days after this occurrence 
Clive is very quiet and snbdued, and Perdéta 
sees, with a glad sense of relief, that hesearcely 
touches the wine or cordials her father presses 
upon bim. 

She has no fear of him now, he has promised 
sobriety. She cannot think he will be ever 
tempted to break that promise. 

Alas, alas! for poor Perdita! There are 
many evil days in store for her yet. 

Towards the close of the week she finds her- 
self the guest of a certain Mrs. Frampton, 
who, until the girl's engagement, had al! bot 
ignored her existence, and had quite forgotten 
the benefits she had once received at Mrs. 
| Hasting’s hands. 

Perdita is rather unwilling to accept; but 
her father insista, and Clive, being anxious 
his pretty Aaneée should take her rigittful posi- 
tion in Whitlock, she cannot. well withstand 
the combined commands and entreaties of the 
two. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Frampton is far from 
abstemious, and persuades hig guests to 
linger far longer than is wise over their wine. 

In the drawing-room the ladies languish, 


You will 








j and yawo, waiting with ill-suppressed- impa-. 


tieace for the appearance of the male element ; 
and when, at last, ene man after another 
saunters in, Perdita’s heart dies within her; 
for sowe are flushed, and some more boisterous 
tha’? etiquette allows—whilst Clive—well, be 
is pe. "tectly conscious of what he says and 
does ; pt he is not sober! 

The unh. *PPY gitl watches him in an agony 
of dread. Do” hers see with her eyes? Are 
they ell alive to WS degredation! 
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Ol}. she cannot endure to listen to their 
cemments, ta.see their significant glances, and 
tke expressive-shrag of many a shoulder. In 
uiteer desperation she rises end joins her 
me ay depart é yi 

iy a to ™ ure secret y 
Yes, Lam sete not wish to opel 
Me. so will go alone, It is 
bus a little way to Pool House. I ought not 
te have come—I have been far from well of 

1 

And so, despite the remonstrances of her 
hestess, she » unseen hy Clive, who, 
the followiitg, morning, bursta angrily into her 


presence. 

“Perditat How could you behave so shame- 
fully to me last night?” 

“{ could not.stay to witness your dégrada- 
tien,’ site aimswers, in a low voice, “OH, 
Citve | how could you so quickly forget your 


But he is irritable, and ber gentle rebuke 
only increases his petulance. 

“Creat heavens, ta hear you, one might 
thik T flad been cnilty of some heinous crime. 
Prory felliyy gots « trifle lively—sometimes ; ” 
and tien the look of pain in her dark eyes fills 
fen with remorse. “You should not be so 
Gard vpon mé. It is not as if I am a habitual 
tomer,” 

“Clive,” che says, “is nob this a vice that 
nrews by degreest One does not become a 
drunkard all af once. Ob, my dear! I have 
seen. & life full of promise, crowned with all 
goed things, grow dark and hopeless and evil ; 

do nob speak. without reason. He, the man 
of wiout 1. sperk, was, papa’s ward—a bright, 
clever youth, who for his wit and pleasant 
Jeemour was ntuch. sought after. 

‘Fite yegrs aya he gob into a fast set; but 
ag he mhrri€d soon afterwards those who held 
ius inttresfs dear Haped be would break away 
fram thent. 

“But nat éven the loye he really bore his 
gz wife, nof: the thought he was wasting 

sulstenctend ruinitg his health, could stop 
hia int that dewrtward career. 

“He went, headlong ta destruction. He lost 
caste, his Driglt wit was clouded, his once 
guiny t@mper became uncertain—at times 
fauriongy 


“With. the logs of his wealth came loss of 
friends: A. year ago his yous wife died 
breken-bearféd. Yesterday I passed him in 
the street—2 dissolute beggar, broken and old 
begore his tite.” 

“And you think I may become like that?” 
(Hive says, ited low voice: ' cn 

“Heaven, forbid!” passionately. “I could 
nie# see it and Bear to live. Oh, my dear! oh, 
my dear! for my sake, if for no higher motive, 
be true ta your own noble self, Do not let me 
bins for the man T love!” 

“Oh, come,” he. breaks itt, in a lighter tone, 
“you take tod serivus a view. of such @ little 
error af miiie, I lad vo idea you were such 
@ fine omtor, sweetheart’! And see, when we 
are marziéd, you shall never have any cause 
for eg VL, be a model husband, and 
yeu shall Kéey} the keys of the cellar.” 

“Clive!” sie eries, in a hurt voice, “I 
cannot bear that you should jest about this! 
Promise nie—-promise me, my darling, J shall 
never, never sé8 you-—unlike yourself again.” 

And mich i% ber earnestness that he makes 
a solemi yaw to her never aghin to offend in 


~ like maamer, adding.;— 


““ But, if by some mischance, I tran k 
What their, Petdita?” ‘ Baie 

“Then, thotjh I break my heart, I should 
clan niy freedom.” 

“ Perdifu\” 

“Until L was quite sure you were strong 
enough to Keep faith T would never marry you. 
Please Heaven, I will’ never be a dronkard’s 


© Oh; my dafing!” Ho says, hoarsely, “I 
sould not bear to lose you now; I ‘should go 
to perditiow without you. You have found 
a war to kéep me firm to my. regolve,” and eo 
indesd for weeks if seemed as*jf she: had. 





Whitlock, carrying Perdita with them, and it 
has been arranged that the marriage :s to take 
pace in July. 

Mr. Robsart, who has 
attached to his son's 
show.d be’ in May ; but Perdita 
says no—she and- 6 have so mitch to do 
first—and there are’so many things to teach 
Freda, on her return, for; until recently, that 
img lady has showa no aptitude for house- 

; so the old eh is ‘compelled 
to isign a content he not feel. 

Her visit extends over February into March, 
and on the fifth Clive attends some local races, 

oing with a y of young fellows, who, like 
himself, are bent on making the most of their 
lic. 

Mr. Robsart and ‘Perdita spend a pleasant 
day together, driving in the morning, arrang- 
ing and rearran the books and furniture 
im the study during the afternoon ; and at six 
the gir. goes to make her toilet. 

Dinner has been delayed half-an-hour, to 
suit Ciive’s convenience, but at seven o’clock 
he has not appeared, end Mr. Robsart refuses 
to wait longer, Still, neither he nor Perdita 
feel any anxiety, and the meal is a merry one. 
The host is in his i¢st mood, and the 
time flies so swiftly that Perdita is astonished 
when the clock chimes hailf-past eight. 

“I hope no accident has happened to the 
boys,” says Mr. Robsart. “Some of them are 
reckless fellows. Thene, child, dofft look sa 
scared. I datesay there is so much fun afloat 
that they have not so much ag noticed the time. 
He wil, be in ‘presently.”- 

But she is obviously disturbed, and, although 
at his request she plays his favourite airs, she 
does so méchanicatly, end at the first sound of 
wheels along the drive she starts to her feet 
and turns her face towards the door. 4 
ngtae sound : voices par rr met 

isterous -nights’are being ex ; 
then the hall-door fern. he and all her 
heart dies within her, as she ‘hears stumbling 
irregular steps along the foor, and a hoarse 
voice singing a Bacchapalian a. 

Mr. Robsert never forgets the look upon her 
face as she cries :-~.') 

“IT cannot see bim! Let mé go! Qh, 
Heaven! Oh,  Heavent My heart will 
break!” 

And as Clive enters by one door she escapes 
through the other. ta vests one m0 yy tipsy 
look round; then, without a :word, throws 
himeelf upon & ‘couch and is soon sunk in a 
drunken s!umber. 

He . knows: pothing of. Perdita’s anguish 
through all’ that long night-watch—nothing 
of the prayers she offers up fpr etfength to do 
the right and: courage 4o cleave to her old 
resolve; recks nothing of all that he may lose 
the prize he seems to value so little, and yot 
holds so dear. 

No one disturbs him. where he ‘ies, and ip 
is quite late in the mo when he wakes, 
feeling too thoroughly il! at first for. thought, 

But —— he begins to wonder how be 
reached home, if Perdita had seen him’ in his 
disgraceful plight, and) if she were very angry 
and disgusted. ts 

ae ingest am to ee 
tempted!” says, with.a ; @ 
like @ flash, he remembers “ee Perdit had 
said if he transgressed again she would claim 
her freedom, even though she broke her heart, 
and he grows sick with sudden dread. “She 
did not mean it. . She never could. She loves 
me: far too well; ? and with this thought he 
goes: to his room. to @ the necessary 
changes in his toilet, and remove, so far as 
is possible, the traces of the previous day's 
owe agg Then he summons /the honse- 

eeper. 
“Where is Miss THabtirigs, Blount?” 

“She has. not left her room this morning, 
Mr. Clive.” ; Fn 
you please ask 
will wait for her here.” 


Perdita’s ie 
fore him, 


wn Very much 
, would fain it 


At the close of January the Rohbsarts jeave | eyes that cannot. or will met 





“ You sent. ot me?” she says, in quiet, leve] 
yones. #2) 

“Yes, I—l want to. ask Tgp forgiveness. 
1 never mean to offend in.” 

But she stays his words with @ little weary 
gesture. peat 

“Do nob say any more now. 1 think I 
coir'd nod bear it, . But, whilst. Iam here; let 
me wish :you good-bye. I return home this 
evening.” 

“Perdita! No. You never shall! I will 
not let you leave me in anger!” P 

° ng anger,” her voice;e Jittl aa D 
now, “ in decpest sorrow a ity, Qh, 
Clive! oh, baive! it js better ihe As me 

the solemn i 

“Look. at. me,” he 
she tries to turn from 
the love im your 
oon, 80 ill 
s 


alone, lies my salvation, .. Thi 

kL you have the ruin of a ; 
wonseience?. Willi you withdraw Tredp 
when most it is needed? . Aud can you quite 
iguore the promise given not long age—the 
kiss with which you sealed the words, ‘f will 
be your loyal wife, and nothing shall tute my 
heart from you?’” ’ 

Wipe shell I wat Whee han feel she 
says, wailingly. ‘ P ior you, 
oe ‘adiapians. bids 5a ceaye to the right. 

i h, Clive!” bits : 

‘And then she begina to weep in ad awful 
quiet way, which touches hint more than loud 
sébs or lamentings could do. f. 

He draws her closer and kisges the poor 
little bowed head as he whispers :— c 
“ Bd true to yourself.” . 

“Yeo,” ehe answers, lifting her tear-stained 
face, “ you have given me good advice. Belp 
me, even though it seem st your own 
interest, te act wpon it. I shall return home 
yy nar you: free.” rad f 

Fie makes a fierce gesture of negation, but 
before he can speak the quiet voice goes ous —— 

“Here is your. ring! Keep ‘it ,amtil+entil 
you can come to mo and say, ‘I have fought 
and conquered.’ Because Liove you so deany, 
because I hope so much froia you and for 
you, XL give you this last chance, “If, when 
Christmas comes again, and you shall hold 

you can place that 

finger, ork Sage 

ig’ no just cause against er impediment to our 

love, ra will find me waiting for you faithful 
still.” Mey ' 


i ionatel teful: for. this ‘con- 

He is passionately gra dy bo ual 
ainly ;. P2 in the evening, 

she kisses him good-bye, 
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without ‘his sanction or advice’? “How” ‘dare 
she make herself and her rams f the butt for 
ridicule to all who know them? Is it part of 
her vaunted to rob’ them of the 
benefits likely to eecrue from her marriage ? 


Perd@ita listens to his ravings with pale face 
and unswerving resolution; bat she trembles 
a little whem the gentle mother adds, depre- 
catingly, 


“You are somewhat too hard, dear, with 


Clive. You must not expect perfection in 
any man. For my sake, write him, recalling 
what I think a harsh: decision.” 

“ Dearest matin’, is my foture of no im- 
portance te you 7” 

Tt is your fututé your mother is consider- 
ing |”. breaks in Mr. Hastings; and J insist 
that you shall write the letter now, and at my 
dictation |” 

“Papa, I have never disobeyed you until 
now. J am sorry——’ 

“ Disobedience isa thing I ‘never allow, as 
you should surely kitiow! Get your desk!” 

“T cannot. If Clive is content to abide by 
my terms, what is that ta any beside our- 
selves 7” 

“It is a great deal to me, See here, I place 
the alternative before you. If by the mornin 
you have slot ae your i f 
see this matter with my eyes, this house shall 
ne longer’ be your home. I ¢ 
to shelter you or assist you in any way!” 

“Papa!” cries Freda. 

But be retorts savagely, 


“ Silence, miss; do not presume to inter- 


fere!” 

“I will speak! ‘If Perdita T go too, 
and Tl take Whitlock ring with the tale of 
your cruelty! I will keep nothing back |” 

“Hush, dear, hush!” says Perdita, “for 
mother’s sake: Father, if indeed you mean 
those, cruel words, 1 must go. But. you can- 
not--oh, you cannot love me so little that you 
will willingly cast me out!, He&yen knows I 
have tried to do my duty. Heaven knows 
how hard I have found it ta. obey the dictates 
of my couscience. Pity me—and—and forgive 
me my seeming fault.” 

“Go. to your,room !”’.he thunders. “I will 
not listen er! .Yon are foolish to pit your 
strength against. mime. I shall break you asa 
butterfly upon a wheel!” ' 

“You coward!” cries Freda, “ You coward, 
to, threaten a helpless girl.” 

And then the takes her by the arm and 
thrusts her from the room. 

Perdita, white and faint, follows her to their 
own apartment, where the sisters fall sobbing 
into each other's arms. 

“Oh, Perdita, you must not go!” ¢ries the 
younger. “My dear, my déar, we catinot spare 
you. Cannot’ you forgive Clive just this once 
—-peor Clive, who loves you te distraction! ” 

““It’is not al qaestion of forgiveness between 
us. I am seeking his good; and, Freda, 3 
could not live to seo the man I loved become a 
wreteh like’ Wrank Barber. I “eth Od 
me! "Then T am vain enough to believe 
sorrow he will suffer at parting with me thus, 
for he does love me, may be the means of 


worthy 
as half governess, half nurse, ‘to little Winny. 
1 will ask ‘her to take me.” Ril 


“ Perdita! you must be mad? Of course, 


Mrs. Cromwell is very nice, and all that sort 
of thing, but she is only a farmer’s wife; and 
surély you would not like to occupy a subordi- 
nate position in sudh @ family? You, a 
Hastings I” 

os is only an accident, and T don’t 
Lamm proud of mine. At all events, 
I can’t live on the credit of it. The only 


1 utterly refuse » 





objection I have to taking the situation is that 
ip will place forty miles between us; but | 


ae have your letters and Clive’s ‘to cheer | 


“ You have not forbidden him to write?” 





| 


> eens PSs 1 Sere ee 


is quite unexpected, and when o ‘rory-chidekec 
maid tékes~in’ her name to ‘Mrs. Cromwell 
that good‘ lady’ comes running from the dairy 
with uplifted Revere and ‘sutprised eves. 

“My dear’ Miss” Hastings, what tucky wind 


“Oh, no! I could tot’ bear never to hear of | blows you here? And why did you nt lt os 


him; thit would he too cruel.” And “now, 
Freda, ger to'bed's F have work to do first.” 

Long ‘into ‘te ‘night “she sits ‘writing, ex 
plaining el! to ok begging him not to be 
angry with her for 

raying him for their dear love's sake to be 
a to resist’ temptation. 

Then she overhauls a modest wardrobe, 
Ja; rg sy such things as would seem out of 

ace tor & Nursery governess; and although 
she sheds many tears she makes no moan or 
Sieepiae “he she ‘shall waken Freda, who is 
sleeping lightly as a child, all her beautiful 
hair tumbling about ber flushed face. 

Once she stoops to-kiss her, and to murmuw 
under her breath, “ Heaven bieas you, darling, 
and, keep. you happy.” «And just as the first 
grey streak of morning lifts the night-long 

ness she throww Herself on. her bed and 
falls into @ little reetkess slumber, from which 
the is awakened by Gladys. 
| “I’ve brought your breakfast, Perdy, dear,” 
she says, in @ shaking voice. “1 thought you 
ould prefer it here,.as the Grand Sultan is 
actually taking his with us. But you won't 
go away, will t Ob, 1. am sorry. for poor 
ear Chve ; , after all, it.isn’t as though he’s 
a thief or a forger. Papa says all gentlemen 
lrunk+oceasionally .” 

“You deo not vadervtand,” says the other, 
wearily, “and my head aches too badly for me 
to. attempt an A anime Thank you for 
the. coffee, but away the egg. I could 
not eat; and please tell papa I aim at his ser- 
viee when hie chodses}” 

Half-an-hour later she is summoned into 
his presences. her and sisters are 
there, too, looking rebellious and tearful. 

* Before I go-out I wowd like your decision 
with regard to the matter under discussion 
yesterday. Do you intend obeyiog my ex- 
pressed wish?” 

“No,” in avery low voice, “I cannot.” 

* Very! well ; re is no ‘more to be said 
This house is no longer your home 
let me find you here when I return ‘this even- 


“Oh; Horace, ‘Horace! you cannot mean 
it!” cries poor Mry. Hastings. 


not mean it! 
you please* him? Oh. try for my sake. It 
will kill me if ‘you go,” 

“Silence, Anna; I anr master in my own 
honse. “You ‘should know that! Your 
danghtér has answered like her obstinate self. 
I wash my hands of her 
anything to me, and I forbid her name to be 
mentioned in my. presence. As for yov.” 
turning to the pals girl, “go your own 
héadstrong way; and when too lete yon 
learn repentance, remember it will be 
worse than “useless to make surrender.” 
Then, without further speech he strides from 


© etep she is taking, and | 


Do not | 





| 


j 





“Tr ie orly | 
an’ idle threat. Perdita, my darling, he does | darker with the light of loge. “Soon she bas 
Come to me, child—-cannot | 


She is no longer | 
| 


know you were’ coming? © Joh aveald haw 
brought the gig*to ‘meet you! And how tong 
will you stay with us?” 

“I want you fo accept me as a permanent 
member of your househvid,” Perdita says 
with a sad, little-gsoiile. “It is absolutety 
necessary I should earn’ my own livelthood ; 
and I hoped—1I thought, perhapys—you wonkd 
try me es nurse and governess for “Winny’? ” 

“But, Miss Perdita, you caynpt mean thie? 
Mr. Hastings woul] never coisent to suck ¢. 
thing; atid, beside all that, T watlérstood ‘ven 
were to be married very shortly to that rth, 
young Mr. Robsart?” 

* Please do not speak of that. I--1 cannot 
explain anything to you now; but if you wit 
only give me a triat I shall be Bo’very, vers 
gratetui—and you need not fear papas dix 
pleasure ; he will not care where Iam, or what 
I do.” 

“Poor dear!” says Mrs. Cromyréll, giving 
her a hearty kiss. “I guess you jave been 
having a pretty bad time of it to make yeu 
leave home! As for trying -you—-of cowme 
rou’ll guit, and IT only ‘hope you ywill make 
Winny as trie a Jady as yourself. Now take 
off your wraps, and drink a glays of wive. 1 
will bring some colour to your cheeks, and IT 
run and tell John you are here.’ 

So it comes wbout that Perditais settled at 
Grange Farm, and on the mor*ow she begwos 
her duties. Her salary is'’small, but 20 aro her 
expenses, and husband and wile-vie toge’ ser 
to make her happy. Si is fréated as u 
honoured guest, not a hired servant ; hor con- 
fort and her pleasure are studfed ‘by ‘all aroumel 
her, and if she cannot be glad, she at last iz 
learning something like content. 

The ‘weeks slip. by, and Frea’s letters aro 
frequent! Clive writes less oviten, but lie 
letters bring cornfort aud hepe with them 
They are so humble, yet % manly, nnd there 
is nothing he disguises from her. Tha fempta 
tion so oft resisted, the remorges for hf brolaan 
promises,’ and ‘the love he benrs for her, and 
which is to prove his salvation—these form the 
theme of those ¢closely-written pages; ind es 
the girl reads the @lowr floods her sweet fas 
and throat, the dark eyes grow deeper? and 


no fear of the end. Wher the time of his pre 
bation is over, they two will be glad together, 
and he will thank her for what once he teamed 
her cruelty. 

The summer is slipping fast Away, the har 
vest is all but gathered fn, when litth Winns, 
who has been ailing for some time, grows so 


| much worse that her parenta nal imu physician. 


the room, not believing, to do him justice, | 


that Perdita will continue firm in her resolve, 
But he does pot yet understand or appreciate 
her character. 

Such sobbing and erying as break the 
momentary silence following his’ departure 


words would fail'to @escribe ; but at last, with | 


a piteous entreaty of “Let me go; why would 

break ‘my heart?.” Pordita bursis from 
bh and, Tushing to her x00m, completes ber 
few preparations. Then, quite tearlossly, sie 
takes Ieave: of her dear ones, utterly refusing 
to allow one of them to accompany her to the 
tailway station. 

“It might vex she says simply, 
“and I would not have him angry with you 
for my sake.” “So sick, half broken-hearted 
end a she sets out upon her new and 

life. It is. stil quite vn when she 
teaches Courtland, and, leaving her luggage 
behind, walks on to the Grange Farm. She 


” 





“Change of air,” he says; “that is all see 
needs. Send her to some quiet watering-place 
on the south coast. She will be pe sirong as 
ever in a month.” 

So Winny is despatched th ‘Cliftyille under 
Perdita’s care. “It is a snmll ‘yillage on the 
Cornish coust, and chiefly ocrupied by fisher- 
men; but there are one or two ‘yond homes 
beside theVicarage, notably the sciimuimasiec’s, 
where Perdita and her charge have teen: 
apartments. 

“JY would not trust her with gpy but yeu, 
dear,” Mrs. Cromwel) says at parting: * but 
you are so wise and careful that I shalt have 
no anxiety about my chrid. If you are net 
comfortable in the rooms Jolm hve hired for 
you just send a line te me, and J’ run dewa 
at ance.” 

But the schnolmaster’s wife proves a plee- 
sant, capable body, ‘The rooms are Jang, 
airy, and well furnished, the view trom tke 
windows very beautiful. 

“Oh, dear!” says Wimny, with a sigh ef 
great content, “I wish we lived here: it is eo 
lovely |... Dear ;Miss Hastings, look at theso 


great grey rocks, how they ce#t long shadows 
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over the lovely sea! I wouldn't like to go 
sailing by them in a storm. Would you?” 
“No, indeed. Oh, Winny, it is beautiful! 
aod what a fine, smooth t Get your 
spade and pail, and let us start on our first 
excursion.” 
It is not long before governess and pupil are 
well-known figures to the simple people round, 
@ pleasant voice gives them kindly 
erecting as they wander to and from the 
t’s house. 
Winny quickly gathors health and sti 
in the free, half-wiid life she is leading. 
face brown as a berry, and ber black 
eyes have regained all their old, mischievous 


light. 

So great is the improvement in her that 

when Mrs. Cromwell makes a flying visit she 
Bays,— : 
i had best stay until the end of Sep- 
tember. I am so pleased with the change in 
the child; and, my dear, as I um afraid it is 
rather dull for you here, send for one of your 
sisters—and—and—don’t be offended, I will 
charge myself with her expenses.” 

“You are more than kind,” gratefully, 
“9nd I have no words with which to thank 

ou.” * 

”" Nonsense! ” ee “Let me hear 
no more of such things. , here is @ cheque 
fer five pounds. Let your sister use it as s 
sees fit. If you want more you know where 
to send for it. Now I must be off; but you 
will write me as soon as you have company. 
T like to hear the news.” 

It transpires that Freds, cannot be spared ; 
bat Mr. Hastings, despite his displeasure at 
Perdita’s conduct, does not refuse permission 
for Gladys to join her, reflecting that, while 
she is from home, expenses will be somewhat 
leasened ; and the rapture of the sisters at 
meeting can be more sasily understood than 
desoribed. 


“ This is just too jolly,” says Gladys, lying 
at ease on the beach. “I wih. peas old Freda 
could be with us! And, oh! Mother Hubbard, 
I must tell you, Dr. Stone—our new doctor, 
you know—is haunting her like a shadow, and 
the Grand Sultan is delighted, although he 
won't say 80; because the doctor is not only 
young and well-born, but he has such a nice 
little fortune of his own, I reckon we shall 
have a wedding in the family soon. Thank 
goodness it will be my turn next,” and then 
before Perdita could reply or question her flip- 
pant young sister, Winny bounds up to them 
with a letter. 

“Tt is from mother,” she cries. “Please 
tell me what she says,” and after a brief 
glance at Mrs. Cromwell's note Perdita 
anewers,—~ exe 

“Tam to go to Tansworth to buy you a new 
cloak. Mrs. Cromwell does nob think yours 
sufficiently. warm for evening wear. Gladys, 
you will take care of Winny whilst I am 
absent. Remember, I trust you.” 

“All right, you prudent old sister. 
how far is Tansworth from us?”’ 

“ About twenty miles, I can easily be back 
by eight o'clock, for of course I shall start at 
once,” 

“ Then we will meet you on your return.” 

“No. The road to the station is dark, and 
Winny must not be out go lat4 now the even- 
ings haye grown cold. Don't trouble about 
me, I am sure to turn up all right—like a bad 
peony, you know.” 


And 


OHAPTER VI. 


Perdita quickly finishes her shopping, and | 


having still an hour at her disposal, calls upon 
her Iandlady'e sister for. Ae sere bn of sea 
ing a borrowed book; and Mrs. Downs, being 
4 hospitable body, insists upon her visitor 
taking tea before setting out on the return 
journey. 

They linger so long over this that, with er 
start, Perdita realises at last she has soarce:y 


time to reach the station, and umlese ene | f 





catches the train she must remain all night at 
Te Wishing’ h hostess « hast d-b h 
i er @ ha good-bye, she 
snatches up her parcels omit sa down, the 
unfrequented road, straining every 

nerve to reach her destination, 

Fortunately, she has taken a return ticket, 
for, as she hurries along the platform the 
porters are already locking the carriage doors. 
Seeing her, one of them cries, “Room here, 
miss! Room here!” and husties her in, re- 
gardiess of ceremony. 

To her confusion she finds two gentlemen 
already seated, One of them turns a pale, re- 
fined, but excessively face towards 
her. He is mae, A dog by a chain—a big, 
browa, sagacious-lookin mal. The other 
takes no notice of her, but sits in his corner, 
with his face completely covered by his cloth 
cap. 

He is ap y asleep, and as both are 
dressed in ing costume Perdita concludes 
he is wearied with the day's sport. ‘ 

. “All right, sir?” aske the porter, touching 
is cap. 

* AM right, thanks,” answers the Man with 
the dog; and the porter moves off, only to 
make way for @ military-looking personage of 
middle age. , - 

“Oh, 1 say, Belvoir!” he says, in a low 
voice, which yet is perfectly distinct to Per 
dita. “Just tell him,” with o glancé at the 
sleeper, “what a beast he made of himself— 
that is, when he is in a state to understand 

ou.” 

i The other leans out of the window; and, 
try as she may, Perdita cannot help hearing 
his words. 

“T never was so disgusted in my life. You 

may rest assured I shall not bring him dow, 
again.” 
se Yes, du. . Everybody liked him ex2e2d- 
ingly, and he is awfully arausing, but if he 
comes ae page rope Tm @ man - 
rinciple ; and although my guests are wel- 
a to all that is good for them, I allow no 
drunken frolics.” 

“Quite so; and he'll be awfully riled when 
he knows what a fool he made of himself. 
He is a thorough fellow if only he would 
keep temperate. But for all that I shall not 
bring him down on Monday.” 

“Again I say, do; and you must make 
your quarters with us. Stay as long as you 
like. We want to ehoot as far into September 
as we can.” 

Here the bell rings, doors are slammed. 
For a few seconds all is bustle and noise. 


| Then the train steams slowly out of the sta- 


tion; and Perdita, sinking into her corner, 
feels heavy-hearted, wishes she had not over- 
heard that brief conversation, because, “ just 
ri she thinks, “may Clive’s friends speak of 

im!” 

The man addressed .as Belvoir stares per- 
sistently out of the window, whilst his com- 
panion s! heavily until they reach a little 
station called Dullerton, where they stay to 
take up passengers. 

Belvoir leans forward, and striking his com 
panion smartly on the shoulder, says 
sharply 
“Wake up!” Whe other only murmurs 
some inarticulate words, and thrusts his hand 
away. 

“Wake up, I sayy we get out here!” and 
Perdita nervo' eprings out uati) the 
drunken man vacate the carriage. 

She sees Belvoir adjust his Gab, boat him 
say, “Get out backwards, you fool; you'll be 
safer so!” and then a low, exceeding bitter 
cry b from her, for this man so degraded, 
so helfless, is Olive !—fer Clive, from whom 
she aq so much. This is all she knows, all 
she feels, as she stands there with fast-locked 
hands and wide, agonised eyes. 

“ You are frightened!” says Belvoir, gent‘y. 
is _ very sorry, end must apologise for my 

tend.” 

But she neither bears nor answers, as she 
watches Clive deaoend in safety to the plat- 
orm. 





Outside there is a smart dogeart in wait- 
iag, and with a gesture of impatience Belvoi: 
saye, “Come on! This is your way!” — 

“J'll wait and shee train g’ out!” hiccups 
Clive; and although his vacant eyes rest « 
monrent _o Perdita’s pale face, he does not 
recognise her; and she, by a supreme effort 
mastering herself, creeps back into the vacant 
carriage, watching, through a mist of terrible 
tears, the tall, stalwart figure staggering 
through the little knot of laughing porters and 


passengers. 

Then he is lost to sight, and with a wild cry 
she is down a her > ing “ Good- 
bye! good-bye! There is no hope for you or 
for me! Lost! lost! lost! my love, my tove! | 
could. better have borne to see 7 dead!” 

Had he wantonly deceived all “along | 
Hed he er striven against that besetting 
sin? are the questions she asks herself, 

She does not know that this indeéd is the 
first time he has fallen since they said good 
bye, and so says, “Ail is over between us, my 
poor darling! I cam do nothing now but love 
and pray for you.” 

i agony she endures through this short 
journey, which yet to. her seems endless, she 
can never tell; but at last she reaches her 
destination, and, like a wild thing, she flies 
along the deserted road to her ings, hop- 
ing to enter unseen. But Wiuny is watching 
for her, and runs down the litile garden to 
meet her. 

“Have you got my cloak, you dear Miss 
Hastings t Oh, make haste in; J am dying to 
see it.” 

And then Gladys comes out. to join them, 
exclaiming, at Perdita’s pale face and wild 


eyes, 

“Oh, Mother Hubbard! What has hap- 
ened!” she cries in a frightened tone. “ You 
ook as though you had seen a ghost!” 

“Let me pass,” the other answers. “I am 
il. I—I-must be alone, or I shail die. No, 
don’t touch me! I could not bear it now,” 
for with Perdite, as with many a sensitive 
person, mental agony has induced physical 


also: 

Awed by her manner, the girs fall back 
from her, Winny inclined to cry and caring 
nothing mor- about the splendour of her new 
cloak ; and ye pene Perdita makes her way 
to the room ehe shares with Gladys. 

Closing and locking the door, she makes 
her way blindly to the window, which she 
flings wide open; and there, kneeling with up- 
lifted face and streaming eyes, she prays as 
she has never in her ‘ife prayed before. 

She prays for liim—her best peloved—fur 
herself that strength may be given her to bear 
her bitter cross uncomplainingty, to tread 
life’s difficult, dreary way with unfaltering 
feet. Love is ‘not for her, since he is lost. 
Ah, then may death come quickly and so brin 
ps a of all trouble, all pain, and all 


air ! 

And, after awhile, she regaing so ing of 
her wonted caim—for Pe ~y gaye 
woman ; and, going down, presides at the little 
supper table with a very fair assumption of 

eerfulness 


en . 
But it makes her sister's heart ache to see 
the utter misery in the dear, dark eyes, which 
such a few months since had been so giad. 

“Dear,” she says, when Winny has retired, 
“what was it made you look and act so 
strangely?” 

“TI saw him!” 

“Yes,” as she 
that frighten yon? 

“He did not know me. Oh! Gladys, he had 
forgotten his promise! There, I shall not cry 
again; and you, if love me, will never 
refer to this subject Cy vonk or letter. Now, 
we will go to bed.” 

Not long after, the younger sister is s-eep- 
ing quietly, but a white-robed figure stands by 
the window, looking with unseeing eyes over 
the unquiet sea, and the palo lips move in 
whispered supplication. . 

In the morning, although her face shows 
signs of trouble, she is quite composed, and 


pauses ; “but why should 
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Winny notices very little difference in her 


manner. 
But she does not share the early walk, 
i trivial excuse for not doing so, 


some 
ved beg once more alone, sits down to write 
her sa4 farewell letter. 
“Dar Crrve,—Iit is all over between us; 


there is motbing more to be said—nothing but 
ream Yesterday I travelled with you 
from answorth to Dullerton, and you did 
. not know me. I do not reproach you, my 
poor leve ; in no way would I add to the grief 
and shame I know that you will suffer. I 
shall love you always, although we never meet 
again; and oh, my darling, if I can now and 
again hear that you are well and happy, my 
ewn grief wil: grow easier to bear. Try not 
to think\too harshly of me. I dare not share 
the future with you; I dare not risk losing 
my love for you. Oh! what a terribie thing 
when a ‘wife turns loathing from the man she 
once revered. So let: me go my way, and may 
yours be brighter than mine'can ever be. Do 
not try to see me—this is the only favour I 
beg. Iwill not meet you any more, becatise 
when with you I am weak as a child, and all 
my resolutions melt before your entreaties. 
When the sting of this parting has grown less 
keen, I would like to think that now and then 
your thoughts wil turn kindly towards me. 
And now, rt's dearest, good-bye, good-bye, 
and may Heaven in its mercy help ns both. 
“P.§.—I send back all your presents. Do 
not be angry that I keep your portrait and 
your letters. They must be the only ‘solace 
now of your poor “ Pexprra.” 
~ Dry-eyed and calm, she seals and addresses 
this renunciation df love and hope, and herself 
goes out to post it, feeling, indeed, that all is 
ended now, all the ly dreams she has 
dreamed, all the fair promise of her glad youth. 
for it has been glad despite her poverty, and 
the many shifts which that has entailed, all 
the hopes she has nursed of helping her dear 
ones, of lightening her mother’s burthen. 
“Oh, I cannot bear it,” she says to her dull 
heart, and then again, with a swift pang of 
solf-scorn, “What a coward I am! Others 
endure far worse and live without making 
moan; and I must feafa the same lesson.” 
She wonders in what spirit Clive will re- 
ceive her little missive, and cow'd weep tears 
= pity for him, although she has none uow for 


Throughout the day she is quiet, but not 


outwardly despondent. On! ladys thinks 
fue pitiful smiles she now at again forces are 


worse than any lond cries or moans could be. 

Clive does not recetve her letter until three 
days later, being absent from home; but on 
his return he finds it. waiting for him, and, in 
happy ignorance of the impending blow, tears 
apen the envelope, impatient to devour its 
contents. 

But he has got no further than the first 
sentence when he brings his arms down 
heavily upon the table, and with his white, 
distorted face hidden upon them, groans out, 

“Oh, Heaven! I have lost her through my 
cursed folly, Perdita! Perdita! Heaven! 
I shall go mad!” 

He had been so sure of his strength, he had 
been so scrupulously temperate, and then to 
fail so utterly with the goal in sight, and the 
Prive for which he strove all but in his grasp! 

After his first outburst. he sits there silent 
and motionless as a statue, hearing nothing 
tut that awful cry in his heart. 

“Lost! my darling, my darling! and by 
~~. act!” 

nowing nothing, feeling nothing bit his 
éwn utier desolation, at last he stretches out 
& trembling Hand, and, seizing the letter 
reads i¢ through again and again inf the wild 
of finding same word to save him from 
despair, and meeting none. 
© is not te see her any more—never any 
more! What! Shall that sweet face be as 
utterly lost to him as though hidden by the 
“son hee look tho 
never into true eyes 
Perdita’s 


se 
again, and read the story there of 








love? And the music of her wooing voice, the 


the sake of “ the 


resigned al] these things 
wine that is red in the cu 


“I have played the fool with my life,” he 
says. “I have behaved like a brute and a 
fiend to her. Perdita—my Perdita! Good 


Heaven! mine no longer. What shall I do 
now? Is there no way in which to win her 
back ?—nothing I can do to prove my remorse 
and my reforiiation?” 

Then he reads again: “Do not try to see 
me. I will never meet youany more,” and he 
never thinks of contesting with her. She has 
written in terrible earnest, and her resolve is 


al! 

What can he do but abide by it! And yet 
to lose all that makes life goodly and shed 
without one effort, one mad struggle with fate! 
Is not that like a coward? 

And in the midst of his bitter musings a 
servant enters, and, seeing the amwonted pallor 
of his young master’s face, hastens to pour 
out, brandy and bYing it to him. 

To his surprise and alarm Clive strikes 
down the tray, breaking tlie glass into a hun- 
dred pieces, scattering the rich-hued liquor 
over floor and table, and with a bitter oath he 
turns and quits the room. 

“Strong drink robbed me of her,’ he 
thinks, ag he strides through the grounds, 
“and, so help me Heaven, I will never again 
touch it!” 

In aiter days he can never tell how far he 
wanders, or where his restless spirit carries 
him ;-only at night he reaches home wear 
and footsore, utterly spent, utterly wndahed. 

“Father,” he says, pushing aside the un- 
tasted food, “you'll excuss me to-night; I 
am not quite myself. No, Pm not drank. 
You’l. not see me in that state again; but 
I’ve had a facer. The fact is that—well, 
Perdita saw me that night with Belvoir, and 
it’s all over between us.” and without waiting 
for condolence or questions, he goes out and 
up to his own room, ‘There he writes a few 
lines to Perdita. 

“TI dare not question your wisdom or appeal 
against your decision. 1 have behaved shame- 
fully towards you, and am all unworthy you. 
I hardly dare to hope that, if after long years, 
I conquer my besetting sin, and you still 
remain Perdita Hastings, you will once again 
listen to me, Yet if I utterly renouncé such a 
hope, however faint, my po be ion is impos- 
sible. ‘Heaven bless you, my darling, Am | if 
it is for your good, teach you that forgetful- 
ness of me which shall make me of all men 
most wretched.” 

That is all. The final word is said; and 
now what to do is the question? How fo fil 
the life left empty by Perdita? He must have 


work, mence would now mean madness, 
and so he pesrine eagerly to -look for some 
labour for which his education has fitted him. 


And September is gone. Gladys has re- 
turned to Whitlock, Perdita is once more 
settled at the farm and so slight is the out- 
ward change in her. that it is not. observed by 
her kind enrployers. 

She has taught her lips to smile, though her 
heart aches never so badly, and she can still 
sing the old songs without a tremor in her 
sweet voice, or a tear to dim the lustre of her 


eyes. 
Christmas is coming on apace; and she 
dreads the advent of the. so-called festive 
season. Last year she had been so glad—but 
row—but now——-! 


CHAPTER VII 

Christmas comes and goes, bringing with it 
no change in Perdita’s lite! Pretty Freda is 
married, and the cares of the Hastings’ house- 
hold devolye upon Gladys’ youthful shoulders. 
Mr. Hastings, with his usual obstinacy, utterly 
petits ee his sieges oe to wea 
home for ceremony, despité Freda’s tea 
entreaties, and the bridegroom’s very pro- 
nounced strictures. 





soft ripple of her happy laughter, has he | 
0 
ir 


| Never mind,” lhe says to the 
girl, “ when we are married you 
| make our home hers 

“You don’t know Perdita if you think she 
ever would consent to such an arrangement,” 
answers Fredw. “She is the most independent 
young woman I have the pleasure of knowing 


fe hicsd 
sister shall 


| So the wedding is duly solemnised, and 
| Perdita sends her modest gift with many 
loving wishes, and, if ber heart is sore, 
| breathes never a word of this. From Clive, 
the first time he has communicated with any 
| of the family since the rupiure of his engage 
| ment, there comes a beautiful gold 1 
sapphire bracelet. Of him, little has been 
| heard save that he has successfully contested 
| the borough of Shenborne, and is airead: 
| making his mark in the House of Commons ; 
| and with such trivial items Perdiia has to be 
content. 


In the summer she spends a long, delicious 
month with the Stones, Gladys being invited 
there to meet her, and then she retuins once 
more to her duties—the pleasant, homely life, 
so full of healthy Jabour and simple pleasare: 
And a whole year passes “ with bud and bloom 
and snow,” and once again it is Christmas Eve 
All day Winny and her governess have been 
busy decorating the large, low rooms with 
evergreens and seasonable mottoes; all day 
| worthy Mrs. Cromwell has been busy baking 

and boiling, hurrying to*and from the kitchen 

with her sleeves rolled up to her elhows, and 
| her jolly face crimson with heat and exertion, 
| her temper a little bit upset by this extra press 
| of work. ‘ 
| All day it has been very dull, and at three 

o'clock it is necessary to bring in the lights. 

“Oh, this is jolly!” says Winny. “i hate 

to look out on those horrid, melancholy fields 
| and stupid old barns! I don’t mind winter a 
| bit when we get plenty of frost and snow ; but 
la dull, wet Christmas is dreadful, and I do 
| believe it as going to rain.” 

“The wind is in the wrong direction for 
that,” says Perdita, oracularly—she has grown 
very weather-wise since she came to Grange 
Farm. “Listen how it howls round the house 
and down the chimneys.” 

“Well,” says Winny, who is seated on the 
top of pair of steps, dangling her long legs in 
a masculine fashion, “hurricanes won't keep 
me from the Elsworthy’s party to-morrow. 
They always vive folks the best of times. Oh! 
T am glad mother let me have that new frock ; 
my white had grown so short. All the same, I 
wish the wind would drop; it makes me 
nervous to hear it.”’ 

“Go to bed and forget it,” laughs Perdita. 
1“ You will be asleep a9 soon as your head 
touches the pillows—and if you aren’t you 
known Santa Claus will omit his annual visit.” 

“T wish you wouldn't talk to me as though 
I were a baby. Don't I know mother is my 
Santa Claus! Well, Jane, what do you 
want!” impatiently. : 

“Tf you please, Miss Winny,. mistress says 
will you take your supper in the kitehen, just 
to save bother?” i} 

“It ien’t supper time yet,” begins Winny ; 
but Perdita, hoisting herself from her perch, 
says :— 

“Indeed it is; and we shall need a good 
night's rest to prepare us for to-morrow. Come, 
you refractory girl,” and as Winny never 
thinks of disobeying her beloved governess, 
they go together to the old-fashioned kitchen, 
every available corner of which is filled with 
those dainties in which Mrs. Cromwell's heart 
delights. 

Presently the lights are all extinguished, and 
the house is quite soundless. Everyone of its 
inmates, save Perdita, is sleeping the sleep of 
the just; but she, poor child, is living over 
the “past again, and wondering if indeed the 
future holds any good thing for her; wonder- 
ing, too, if Olive has quite forgotten her, or if 
now and again in his busy, prosperous life his 
thoughts turn fondly towards the girl, who 
loving him so dearly, yet for conscience’ sake 
could set him free. . 
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: Lattle she dreams: how near he is to -her; 
how even now his steps are. turned towards the. 
houte that. shelters her, and how wildly his 
heart is cryimg,— 

“ Perdita! Perdita! am I.too late? too late!” 
It was not until late in. the day-he determined 
to go down to Courtlands,. and ence more, plead 
his cause with her. ‘For fifteen months,”’ he 
thinks, “I have kept the promise I broke so 
often; and, Heaven helping me, 1 will eeep, 
always... Surely she will believe in my stability 
men i Perdita was never hard—and she is too 
true to forget.” 

When he -reaches Courtlands. it is far too 
late to call at the farm; but rest being out of 
the question, he begs.a key of his landiord, and 
bidding bim not.to wait up for him, goes out 
into the dark night. 

It is something to feel himself so near her— 
to know that in the morning they, two will 
stand face to face, and at one glance into her 
eyes he. will. know. his fate. Heaven grant it 
may not be untoward. 

Now he is near ihe homestead, and his €ager 
gaze searches every, window in hope of some re- 
ward; but the lights are all extinguished. 
Not a sound is to be beard, and he has not 
eye. the satisfaction of knowing which is her 
casement 

“Would that. to-morrow were here!” he 
matters. “This time of waiting is intoler- 
able. What a love-sick fool lam! And, great 
Heavew! how sorely 1 have suffered for my 
sin ! 

He turns slowly away, and begins to retrace 
his steps; but when quite ,;near the inn he 
looks back--looks back to see a fierce tongue 


of fame shoot upwards to the sky, and shout- | 


ing madly “Fire!, fire!” he rushes in the 
direction of the farm, rousing the. sleeping 
village as he goes, 

Perdita turns sleepily upon her pillows. 
What strange commotion is this? Has morn- 
ing come? ad what is this bright light floed- 
ing the little chamber ’ 

Still half askéep she leaves her bed, taking 
care not to disturb Witiny, ‘and drawing’ back 
the blind looks ‘out. 

A sudden sharp cry breaks from’ her lips. 
A barn in close proximity to the house is all 
ablaze, and the adjoining outhouses have 
caught. 

The wind is high, and it blows the flames 
towails her. Already the walls are scorched, 
the woodwork blackened and charred. 

She realises in a moment the awfal danger 
to which she and Winny are exposed, and, 
running to the child, eries :— 

“Wake! wake ! the house is on fire! Let us 
save ourselves if we can!” 

With a wild shrick Winny springs to her 
side. 

“Oh? save me; dear Perdita! save me!” 
and begins to call Joudly on her parents. 

The half-maddened father rushes towards 
the narrow back staircase leading to his 
child's room, only to discover it is all ablaze; 
and then strong hands Jay forcible hold upon 
him, and above all the voices she hears one, 
firm and resonant ;— 

* Look ge eed wife, I will save the girls!” 

Throngh all the flames and smoke, the tall 
figure of a stranger is seen hurrying regardless 
of danger, and the crowd stands still to watch 
with almost agonising interest. 

Quick as thonght he places the ladder’ he 
bears below Perdita’s window, and cries to her 
to look ont. 

That. voice! No-y, even in this hout’s terror, 
it thrills her with exquisite joy, and al]. her 
heart leaps out to‘him in the one word “ Clive /” 

She can see every line and feature of that 
dear, familiar face, the flashing of the dark 
eyes, which have go often looked love inte hers.‘ 

“ Courage,” she whispers to. the child, who 
clings convulsively io her, “Help is coming, 
dear 1” 

A moment more, and Clive has vaulted into 
the room. 


‘time between them. He o: 











* Come,” he ays, and offers his band, but 
Perdita draws back. 

Save the child first,” she answers, tremu- 
lously. “She is her parents’ ewe lamb. They 
have but. her.” : 

“And 1 haye only you, I will rewun, for 
ber when you are safe.” 

“You must take her first—for my sake, and 
for the love I bear yow; ”, and with this she 
kisses him once upon the mouth. And he, see- 
ing remonstrance is useless, catches. up the 
half-faintmg Winny, and carries her hastily 
down, to be received with tears and sobs by 
the weeping women below. Bo 

‘Then «nce more he begius that ‘perilous 
ascent—doubly perilous now—and the people 
wateh with ae Fico aan etean 4 bon 

laying all round and about him; but 8 
voting , sees nothing but one emall, white, 
trustful face, with its luminous dark eyes.  ~ 
Now he is with her, and no word 
‘holds her fast, 
and sets his teeth as his feet touches the top- 
most rung of the ladder, 

Then a great, horrified ery breaks from the 
watchers. Whether he turns giddy, or the 
ladder has not been firmly set, no one knows ; 
but all in a moment he staggers, loses his 
balance, and with a. si 
the earth, still clasping Perdita fast in. his 
arms 

She is unhurt, although bruised and shaken, 
and springs. to her feet, only to bend over him 
in an agony of dread, until one man says :— 

“He is only ba eeet: Bring him 
along to my house. ell have him all right 
and about again in a day or two.” 


“Why are bells ringing # madly?” Clive 


| asks, in a weak voice, and he feels no surprise 


when it is Perdita who answers :— 
“ Because it is Christmas Day.” 
“Yes, yes. I had forgotten: Was there 
much damage done Jast night? and how did it 
all happen?” 


beside him, in the barn,” says Perdita, striv- 
ing bravely to keep calm, for now Clive has 


; taken her hand, and is looking inte her dear 


eyes. 
a Dati y, have I suffered enongh? Is my 
complete? I have kept my word. 
I—I—oh, Heaven! Perdita, what a terrible 
ordeal I have gone through? Will you send 
me a again? Dear heart, has my mad 
folly killed the love you once bore me? Can- 
not you learn the lesson once more?” 

“No, for I have no need. Clive, oh, my 
darling ! my darling! You risked your life tor 
mine; let mine be spent fer you!” 

“Then this is my arg mses am ” and she 
would answer yes, only he stops her words with 
a kiss of satistied love. 

{THE END.] 
| 
SO RUNS MY DREAM. 


Oh yet wo trust that somehow good 

Wilk be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d ; 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 
That not a worm is cloven in yain; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves anothér’s gain. 
Behold we know not. anything ; 

I can but trust that shall fail 

At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And even winter change to spring. 

So. runs my dream ;, but wap am I? 

An infant -erying in night ; 

; An infant erying for the light; 
And with no language but @ cry. 
—Tennyson. 
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Society 

Tue King in cteating bis son Prigee of Wales 
did so with the expressed intention of im- 
' posing upon him many of bis Royal duties, The 
young Prince is comparatively little known to 
the general public, but will ‘very’ soon’ become 
a popular personage if he takes, and takes well, 
the prominent, part, which his father played in 
the Queen’s reign. 

Tux King likes everything done with Roya! 
magnificence on public occasions, but in’ pri- 
vate likes best to be private and throw off the 
troubles of State. His daily doings are nevez 
put im the Court Circular, and he still uses the 
little private brougham so well known, not 
only to his friends, but to every bus-driver in 
London, The brougham is a rather dark shade of 
the Royal colour, with only a small Reyal crown 
and no coat of arms. It was driven:as usual 
by Mr. Blyth, the coachman, who must now be 
somewhat stricken in years as he has been so 

inthe al service; but he always ap- 
veces pa ans 
bility of his position. . 

QurEeN ALexanpvRA, who it may be remem- 
bered, made a jal plea in favour of the 
home silk industries before ‘the issue of the first 
orders. for Coronation robes, is about to give 
practical proof of her desire to en © silk- 
weaving in England. In spite of. the Gusen's 
wish it is known that-several business houses 
their orders = pgs firms, to 

English mer- 
Feadetapey fave n igh wp dagen 
and aa as P riv 
The Queen, ‘owl has now: imtimated, 
through Princess Christian, that. many of her 
personal orders will be placed direct with the 
Spitalfields silk weavers. The little colony of 
weavers that still lingers in Spitalfields, w 
the silk imdustry at one time was a.thriving 
business, may expect a visit shortly from these 
two Royal ladies. 


Evex in the Royal Household the post of 

housemaid is apparently no sinecure. | The 
story is told of a lady who, while engaging 
new servant, naturally made the inquiry as to 
“why she had left her lasi place.” Tt ) 
thea that she head last ag Ge at, 
ham Palace, and that she . 
“ really her copegye, Songs late Queen} was that 
particular, that r you had. done dusting 
everywhere, quite as much as necessary, she 
would pass her lace handkerchief across a table 
or # chair and notice even the tiniest L pal 
It was_also told of the late Queen that was 
so difficile as to the making of her bed that it 
took the chambermaids two eg ny. Red 
make it, as the under sheet had to be most 
carefully and. smoothly stitched te the lower 
mattress 60 that there never was the tes 
wrinkle; which story recalls the fairy-tale of 
the Princess and the crumpled rose-leaf. 


SHovutp the announcement prove correct thet 
his Majesty will, at the Coronation, tea 
additional title of Inverness to the: 

Fife out of compliment to ‘the Duchess, her 
Royal Highness will be the second Tady to have 
borne the name of the Highland ‘capital as o 
Duchess thereof. Her predecesson was 

Cecilia Underwood, daughter of the . second’ 
Irish Earl of Arran, who about 1831-was.-ec- 
clesiastically, thongh not legally {in face'nf the 
Royal Marriage Act); married to his Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederick, ‘Duke of Sus- 
sex, Earl of Inverness. She was'created, April 
Kennington Palace, Anges 1, 1878, wien’ the 
Kensi ngust 2, , when’ the 
site’ Botton extinct, the Duke of Sussex, who 
was uncle of her late ge ot Sine, 
\deceased her in. 1843. A Viscounty*of Inver- 
ness created in 1684, with the Dukedom of 


At 





Gordon, became extinct in 1836. 
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Sa 2 
The National 
Christmas Dinner 


At Christmas every housewife makes a. spe- 
cial effort in order that the Christmas dinner 
shali be thé best that money can buy, and a 
little éxtra time is aleo bestowed upon its pre- 
paration. For the simplest menn can be served 
in such @ way as to make it both appetising 
and attractive to those who partake of it. We 
are not concerned with the giving of recipes 
for fancy dishes, believing that there is noth- 
ing to beat the good old-fashioned roast beef 
and turkey, followed by the inevitable pudding, 
without which it would;not be Christmas, es- 
pecially to the younger members of the family. 

The roast ‘beef of okt England speaks for 
itself. In its unadorned simplicity it is at ite 
best; unequalled the world over; its juicy 
brown gravy, itv tender lean, are without rivad. 
Hofteradish sauce may ‘add piquancy to the 
dish, buf more than this would be superfluons. 
Then there isthe turkey, ‘and this is improved 
by the addition of forcemeat and cunning fla- 
vourings. Many prefer it. boiled with the 
ordinary veal stufting and celery ‘sauce, but 
for those who like something more élaborate 


the following will be found excellent. Roast.a |. 


pound of chestnuts, then, haying removed the 
outer and inner skins, place therh in a pint of 
good veal stock. Cover closely, and let them 
simmer till they have absorbed all the liquid 
and are themselves dry. After this pound * anes 
with two ounces of minced. ham and the meat 
of two pork sausages, two ounces. of. butter, 
some » salt, the grated rind of half a 
Jemon, aad the yolks of two or three eggs. 
The eggs are to be put in last, when the other 
Higrediepts are amalgamated. Chestnut sauce 
or,'brown gravy may be served with the 
tm » 
The following recipe for a Christmas pud- 
ding gained the first prize a few yeare.ago in 
competition for which nearly 10,000 people 
The ingredients areas follows :—- | 
A pound of muscatel raisins, a pound of 
currants, a pound of sultanas, a pound of 
eayar, half 4 pound of fresh butter, half a 
nd of beef suet, a pound and a half of 
four ounces of citron ; 


a 
cn 


the rind of .a lemon, a grated amen heli 
an ounce 
an ounce of bitter almon 
and a gill of brandy. 


uarter of 
résh egts, 


of mixed spite; 
) ten 


af 


< 
= 


‘one lemon. Stir all thoro 


each of the ey stv named allow half a 
pound of finely-chopped beef suet, half a pound 
of chopped citron peel, half a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, the grated rind and the juice of 
ughly with a wooden 
spoon and add half a pint of brandy. This 
Mmincemeat will last for an indefinite time, and 
should be packed in jars for use when required. 
So far for dinner. For tea you cannot make 
@ better plum cake than according to the fol- 
lowing directions. It ig a real “cut and come 
again” cake, as all who taste it will testify. 
The first point to attend to is the cake-tin. 
This should be greased and lined with greased 
r. To do this, turn the tin upside down 
take the impression of the tom on 
some kitchen r; cut the circle accurately 
with a pair of scissors; next cut a long strip 
to go round the sides—it should be -wide 
enough to come an inch higher than the mould 
all round, then,’ if the cake rises very much, 
it will be prevented from over, and will 
retain a good shape, Melt a little butter (about 
an ounce) in an-eld cup or jar by placing this 
on the range or in the oven for a minute or 
two. Rub the tin all over with the oiled but- 
ter. This should be done with a small brush 
kept for the purpose ; it will be found cleaner 
and less wasteful than if a piece of paper is 
used, Grease the rin the same way, and 
fit it exactly into the tin, 

Now for the quantities; 


Take two. pounds of raisins, stoned and 
cut in halves: « pound and a half of cur- 
rauts, eight ounces of citron peel cuf mto 
sipadl pieces, but neither chopped nor 
shreded; a popnd of butter, a pound and a 
half of sugar, two pounds of flour, eight 

ges, half a nutmeg, two ounces of sweet 
almonds, a level teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, a level dessert-spoon of cream of tur- 
tar, and about a half-pint of sour milk. 


Weigh the ingredients carefully. Put the but- 
ter in an earthenware pan, and if it is very 
hard leave it for a few minutes near the fire | 
to warm sufliciently to make it work easily, | 
but not to oil; if heated too much it will spoil 
the cake. Beat. it to 4 cream with the hand; 
add the sugar and the eggs one by one, break- 
img each into a cup, and then letting it 
slip. gently into. the pan. Beat the mixture | 
quickly, to prevent it from curdling, and drop 
a pinch of flour on the egg before the yolk is 
broken; this helps to keep the batter smooth. | 
When the eggs ) oho been beaten for twenty | 
minutes stir in the dry ingredients quickly 








tartar should be sifted into a émall basin, and 
the milk poured on them. While the mixture 
foams up stir it into the cake. Add more milk, 
if necessary, to make the dongh very moist. 
Turn into the prepared mould, three-quarters 
filling it, and place at once in the oven. It 
will rise above the sides of the tin in cook- 
ing. Large cakes do not require as creat heat 
at first as small light ones; 2, stealy, mode- 
rately hot oveu is what they need. This cake 
will take about five hours to bake. Once it 
has browned on top, cover it with a piece of 
white paper, to prevelt ‘burning or colouring 
too much, 

One final word. If you try any or all of 
these recipes 
‘closely and success will be yours. 

| SSS 
A 


Matarrat Looarrrr.-—-House Hanter : «J 
like the ity very well, and the house, too, 
bat T would aed know something about the 

Agent: Excellent 


sort. of people are they?” 
Estaite soa , le; very vt: 
pectable, -going ‘ e immed! ate 
neighbours are a Ag Bt Thomas Marsh 
lives on one side of the house, Mr. Jchn Marsh 
on thé othar, and Mr., William Marsh opposite.” 
: Fe: Well, I won't take the house. Ive 
had malaria once, and I don’t want it again.” 
E. A::> Why; there's no malaria. in that 
ity.” H. H.: “There can’t help being 








malaria where there are so many marshes. I'l! 
look around for something else. 


‘and lightly. Meantime, the soda and cream of | 


be-sure and follow the directions | 


Omens for 
Good and Iil 


Many old beliefs are dying out, chiefly owing 
to the changed conditions af modem life. 

Candles will become es extinct as the dodo as 
electric light comes into universal we, and with 
them all the auguries which used to bé 
evolved from their capricious ways. As the 
grease, driven by the draught, suitered slowly 
down one side of the candle, bid we not cal! it 
& purse or a shroud according to its general 
candour? If three candles happened: to be 
burning in one room, was not this a sign of 
death—recalling the candles lighted at the head 
and foot of a coffin, according to the rites of 
the Romish Church? Candles were connected 
with Borderland in wrany ways, possessing the 
exciting habit of burning blue at the approach 
of « ghost. Candles are evidently a severe loss 
to the superstitions, and the same muy ‘be, gaid 
of the cheerful coal fire, which will soonbe 
among the telics of the past. 

A number of superstitions cling ronnd the 
hearth, consoling the housemaid for all the 
trouble it entails. Ii the fire refuses to light, 
it is because the sweetheart of the person who 
tries ‘to light it is in a bad temper; and if it 
kindles quickly, he is supposed to be in a 
peculiarly joyqus mood. When # coal bounces 
out of the fire and falis into the grate, % is 
also an augury of fate ; its shape must be care 
fully studied, as it ig.sure to present a rosem- 
blance to a coffin or a purse, and it relates to 
the pervon ‘at: whose feet it falls. 

ny Hallowe'en superstitions must meces 

sarily have perished with the advent of the 
gas-stove, a modern contrivance of a strong 
practical kind, quite oat of synrpathy with such 
frivolous pastimes as burning. hazel-nute 
or roast chestnuts as a means of divination con- 
cerning the path of true love. Two chestnuts 
used to be placed together ou the top bar, and 

rovided with the names of a lad and a lags. 

he chestout which steamed tirst was the first 
to be in love ; if it remained coid it was sulky ; 
if the steam from the two united, that was the 
happy conclusion, to the novel; if one of the 
two bounced off into tho fire, it, meant p riing 
in a bad temper. Ali these amusements lingerer 
round the open grate, and the convenience of 
gas-stove is @ poor exchange. 

The majority of superstitions are associated 
with ill-luck, but some are connected with good 


fortune, as, for westance, the belief thet 
the horseshoe brings god Juck to the finder. 
But what will become of the horse shoe when 
the motor-car is unversal, and the horse's 
slavery is gove? The horse will bo at rest 


but-we shail have one superstition the less. 
Going upsteirs is a weariness. to the 
flesh, a trial to the heart, aud a decided waste 
of time, Obildren have terrible folls on the 
staits, and near-sighted people have accidents. 
Yet és not all this compensated for by the many 
superstitions which viing round the stairs? 
When a girl falls as she is ranning upstairs 
is a sign that she will be anarried before the 
ear is out, and old nurses insist that when a 
by is first taken out of its mother’s room it 
must be carried upstairs, if only a few ti 
before it as aR, down, or niost' evil results 
may ensue. All this romance will vanish when 
the iift is as universal in England as it is in 
Amer‘ca, as we ge more and more like the 


neat Whe have been described as “+ nation 
without eyelids.” ; , 
ife stripped of its illusions is a poor thing, 
Life PI i 


and it is hard to think of the glamour gradually 
dying away. Some new soperstitions will be 
wanted, and we shall owe a deep debt of grati- 
titude to the man who compiles a new manual of 
presages adapted ty the needs of such a modern 
life. “Never get into the lift with the 
left foot first,” or “ Don’t switch off the electric 
light without counting thirtéen,” “ Two passen- 
gers in @ motor‘ear” mighit be a forecast of o 
wedding, whilst (when cremation has superseded 
burial) meeting 9 dust-cart might symbolise 
death, 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 


By Florence Hodgkinson 
{Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” “ Ivy's Peril,” ‘‘ Gay Forrester’s Secret,” &c., &e.) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

In the prologue weare told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected murder of bis old 
master, Mr. Treviyn, of Treviyn oné Marks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that he was arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the Kast End of London at the time, and a few days 
before bis airest had taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Morgaret as having called upon Mr. Trevlyn. ~ Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is Jeit with 
@ young chiid. 

Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
eonscicus of his approaching end, bas named Kenneth 
St Clune (who succeeds to the title) heir to the vast 
esé ite of Combermere on conditice that he marries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helena, 
only child of Noe} St. Claue. 

Kenneth bas no intention of allowing himself to be 
everced ito marrying « woman he has never seen, and 
determine to remain poor but {ree. The terms of the 
will and Kenneth’s decision are considéred by Miss 
Dean sufficient reason for breaking her ee to 
Kenneth. Miss Dean places wealth and all it can 
command before the love of an bonest but poor 
nobleman, 

Neill Marsh, one of a poor but proud family, deter- 
mines to try and carn her own living, and makes the 
acquaintance of Bruce Carew, an artistat the top of his 
profession, who offers her employment as an artist's 
mode], Neli’s sister, Queenie, has become secretly 
betrothed te Austin Brooks, but it was her ambition 
and noi love which really decided the matter. , 


CHAPTER VIL 


wat was July! Bright, lovely 

weather; to the full sunshiny as 

that summer day so many years 

ago, when poor Margaret St. Chane 

= went to hide herself and her child, 

under an assumed name, in a far eastern suburb. 

It was just the kind of day when one feels 

= to be alive; when for one brief space one 

orgets the load of sorrow and care that may be 

ours, and remembers only that the world is 
beautiful, and it is good to be in it. 

But Austin Brooks had other causes for re- 
joicing than these, as the train bore him swiftly 
to Mardon. He had left the sea for good and 
all, and would settle down in h's rightful place 
as his father’s heir, free to bring home a wife 
ta reign as mistress of the great house of 
which one ex-tradesman was justly proud. 

Austin had never cared for the sea. He 
chose it as a carcer in a burst of boyish grief 
for the loss of his mother, when it seemed to 
him he could not get far enough away from all 
that reminded him of her and recalled his grief. 

ere was good stuff in the young fellow. 
When he found out his mistake, and that he 
should never really love the career he had 
chosen, he did his best manfully to be contented 
with things as they were, and did his duty so 
bravely that at eight-and-twenty he was first 
officer on board the Royal mail steamer 
Egyplian, with goodly chance of some day be- 
coming her captain. 

But old Samuel Brooks loved his first-born 
better than any other of his children, and 
the prospect he offered him on land was 
more alluring than the chance of commanding 
even sueh a vessel as the Egyptian. Mr. 
Brooks was willing to resign to Austin the 
entire management of his estate, and to settle 
on him eight hundred a year. 

“J don’t believe, my boy!” said the old 
man, kindly, “you and I should ever quarrel, 
but we may as well have things put ship- 
shape.” And so just after parting from his 
beautiful fiancée, Austin and his father went 
to London, and a deed was executed, which 
entailed Manor House on Austin and his heirs 
for ever ; while a tidy sum was invested in his 
name, sufficient to bring in the income referred 
to. 

“TI don’t say I won't do more for you some 
day!” explained his father; “but I musn’t 
forget the others. Bight hundred a year will 
keep you at Mardon like a gentleman. Most 
likely the other boys will want a start in life, 





and your sisters musn't go empty-handed when 
they m I’m not so rich as 1 was last 
year, Austin—a bank failure did a deal. of 
arm; but still I can hold my own pretty 
well; and when you come home I shall be 
able to leave things to yeu.” 

Never a more generous lover than Austin 
Brooks; but, poor fellow! seeing the little 
cottage.in which his darling lived, knowing 
her mother’s poverty, it never entered into his 
head that Queenie should expect. more than 
he had to offer; that his beautiful penniless 
fiancée had set her mind not op a quiet conntry 
life, with plenty for every want and to spare, 
pend * a are batter existence, with ppber 
and. laces, and operas, parties an 
theatres to amuse -lier. Such an existence 
would have been hateful to the young man, who 
did not care for society and detested show ; 
but he had no idea of Queenie’s ambition. He 
thought to be mistress of the Manor House 
would be quite satisfactory to her. et 

He seemed to tread on air, He would speak 
to his father to-morrow. No! that very night, 
and then he could .see Mrs. Marsh in the 
morning. He hoped she would not. insist on 
a lopg engagement. Why could they not be 
married in September, and then Queenie 
would be at home to cheer them in the long 
winter evenings, which to a town-bred family 
seem so dreary in the country! : 

Mr. Brook’s two daughters and the pony 
carriage met Austin, and conducted him home 
in triumph. Then he had te hear how the 
girls had been staying in London with their 
aunt, and the result was a double wedding, to 
take place in October. 

“So, Austin!” said the elder of the brides- 
elect, saucily, “you really must find a wife 
soon, for Mopsy is only fifteen, and she could 
not keep house to save her life.” 

Mopsy was the youngest of the family, and 
a cripple. No wonder old Mr. Brooks endorsed 
his daughter's advice. With the marriage of 
both her sisters poor Mopsy would be left 
quite without feminine companionship. 

“Look you here, Austin!” he cried, good 
temperedly, “so that she has a pretty face and 
nice ways of her own, I’m not likely to say 
you nay, whoever you chooge.” 

“Tt’'s my belief,” said Kitty, archly, “he’s 
chosen already. He looks as red as possible!” 

Later on that evening, when the father was 
taking his son to see some recent improve- 
ment in the gardens, he faced round on him 
suddenly with a question : 

“ Kitty’s a sha irl, Austin, and seldom 
in the wrong. Did she make a right hit this 
ever.ing, when she said you had a Mrs. Austin 
in your mind ?” 

“'There’s only one girl I shall ever want to 
marry, sir,” said the son, ary 
to talk to you about it to-night!” 


“Talk away, lad. So that she’s straight | 
‘and strong, comes of a respectable stock, and 


has a.pretty face of her own, I’m not likely 
to disapprove.” 

“You don’t mind ter being poor ?” 

Mr. Brooks shook his head. 

“Po tell yon a secret, my boy, I’m rather 
sickened by great matches. There’s Kitty and 
Millie going to be great ladies, or they think 


so because one young man’s got a cousin a | 


baronet, and the other’s mother’s an honour- 
able. Well, they may be fond of the girls 


and all that, but they've a pretty sharp eye to | 


the main chance asx well, and Kitty and her 
sister turn the houseetopsy turvy when they're 
coming, lest things shouldn't yo gree enough 
for them. No, no, my boy; I’d rather tay 
married a pleasant, modest girl, who wouldn't 
turn up her nose at our homely ways.” . 

“Tt’s Miss Marsh, father. You must have 
seer ber in church!” 


| Austin. 


“T wanted 





et , 


“Mis¢ Marsh!” The old man stared at 
“She's a pretty child, and has a 
sweet face of her own. Rich and poor haye a 
good word for her. I went niyself with the girly 
to see if we couldn't do anything ‘for her when 
her sister went away, and I was uncommon! 

struck with her, ’s°e lady borw and bred, 
and yet she’s nob ashamed of being poor. I 
don’t know if you hunted the world over you 
could have found a wife to please me better!” 

“TY am delighted to hear it, father. 
why has her sister gone away f 
not have thought Mrs. 
parted with either of the girls!” 

“ Bless my soul, Austin, haven't heard ? 
Didn't we tell you?” ‘ oh 

“I have heard nothing’ of the Marsh's since 
I ieft here with on ee end of last April ”— 
his voice shook.’ “You don’t mean surely 
they're in trouble ?” 

Mr. Brooks blew his nose and tried. to look 
hard-hearted. 

“It's no use fretting over anything that’s 
past, Austin. . It must be nearl lines naathe 
ago now, for we are at the end of Jul 
I know it all happened directly I re § 
from London.” 

“What happened?” 
fairly out of lence. 

“Mrs. Marsh died!” 

The young man started. 

“ Died ! + on earth has become of the 
girls ?” 

“Tt was awfully sudden--hearé disease, E 
think: I'm ‘not sure, though. She was ailing 
one evening, and the next morning she was 
dead! ” 

“And the girls ?” : 

Oh, Ne Maar his father no pity for his sus- 
pense ? at made him deal out his informa- 
tion so slowly ? 

“Some-old la came down from London 
and saw to the funeral and that. Then the 
sisters parted. One went to London to stay 
with her father’s relations, the other kept on 
the cot with that old servant they've 
had so long. I tell you, Austin, when F 
saw her face in church, looking so. childish 
and sad, I made up my mind to go anid see 
her. The girls didn’t hke the idea, but they 
had to give in they owned afterwards they 
_ oe met a sweeter, girl than Nelly 


But 
I should 
would have 


aad 
back 
asked poor Austin, 


“Nelly!” a shadow passed over Anstin’s 
face. “Yes, I know she must be a dear little 
thing, because Queenie loved her so; but I’ve 
only seen her once, It’s the other sister F 
want to Ye 

“The dark one ?”” 

“ Yes.” 

A little pause; the old man’s. disappoint- 
ment was visible ; a moment's struggle, and he 
put eat his hand to his gon. ; 

“TI promised you I'd not be hard to please, 
Austin, but 1 wish from all my heart it had 
been little Nell.” 

- Why ? ” 

“Somehow she wins one’s heart:” 

“Queenie is far more beautiful!” 

“E suppose a peony is more, beautiful than 
a daisy—but I like.a daisy better.” 

“Buth, education, and connectjon are the 
same;” said Austin. “If. you would have 
been contented to call Nell your daughter, 
why should you object to Queenie 7” 

“I don't object, my boy—I’m snepectwes. 
When you said you loved Miss Marsh’ I thought 
of no one but that pretty, child. It’s all my. 
own fault.” iu 

“ And you will love Queenie for my sake if 
—” he paused. 

“ Have you spoken to her 7” 

“She knows I meant to ask her to be mir 
wife, ond I don’t think she will say nay. £ 
must go and see her.” q 

“Softly, lad. How are you to find her?” 

“ Nell will give me her address.” 

“J don’t think she has it.” 

“She must. Those girls loved each other 
too ‘well to quarrel, and) what sister would go 
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“THERE'S ONLY ONE GIRL 1 SHALL EVER WANT TO MARRY, SIR,,” 


pity without leaving her address ? I shall; has written to you; she did give you her 
go down to-morrow and see Nell,” | address?” 
“Tl go with you,” agresd Mr. Brooks. | Austin started. 


Austin would willingly acted pgs with {| “TI never heard from her.” 
his company, but the simple-mi old gentle- “She told me she meant to write to you. 
man never thought it could be unwelcome; | I asked her when she was going away if she 
80 very soon after breakfast the father and son | had any message for you, aol she said no—she 
strolled down the lane, and knocked at the | would write.” 
cottage door. 

Nell opened it herself. She had heard of 
Austin’s return, and would willingly have 
avoided seeing him, but retreat’ was impos- 
sible now; and, after all, to poor Neil's honest 
heart it seemed the least she could do for 
Austin—if, indeed, Queenie meant to forsake 
him—was to listen to his questions. 

“Ah, Miss Nell!” began her elder visitor, 
“you see I’ve brought my son to see you.” 

“ Just in time, Mr. Brooks,” said Nell, who 
felt quite at home with the kind eid man, 
“for Pm going away to-morrow.” ‘ 

“Going away 1” 

. “Mr. Bailey has taken the cottage just as 
it is for the curate, so I have only to pack 


old Mr. Brooks, slowly. “It would be better 
for you to go and see the young fady, Austin, 
as soon as ec wongh if 

His son fooked at Nel!. 

* Will you give me her address?" 

“T cannot!” 

“TI think F have a right to it!” said the 

youug man, angrily ; ‘you know I love her!” 

Poor Nell looked sorely tried. 

“Mr. Brooks, I ¢ not’ give you Mar- 
aret’s address, however much f wished it, for 
do not know it.” 

“You don’t know your own sister's ad- 

dress? It-is monstrous! I don't betieve it!” 

“It is true,” said the girl, with a simple 

: a0 gr of all at which ‘ye one vf 
a ' her listeners, at least, she was not deceivin 

ae bea are you going? I hope you; him. “When my mother died Queenie had 
pee rec oy vue Mirna soni he a they'll | an invitation to go and live with’ her grand- 

“Oh on work Nall tench he green gill mother. She had been ‘offended, I 'think, at 

p no, Nell laughed. am going to | her son’s marriage, but she was Willing to take 








stay with some very oid friends of mine. : ie,” 
have no daughter of their own, and vials oe si ga 
ago they wanted to adopt me. Mothercouldn't|  « Dh, Go} “Thay. Anew.¥ was not efcaid sof 


eg fie then, ae I am iree to go. having to work for my living. Queenie ac- 
Nai fleshed voc ne ce the invitation at once, and the very day 

ie eh ee PRCT IN | after her mother’s funeral she went up to 
I have never heard from Queenie since | Lendon, where her grandmother was to meet 
she left me¢. It is ten weeks, and I have never | her and take her home. “She promised me to 


rs a line. write often, but I have never heard from her. 
“i am g to see her,” said Austin, She was always proud,” said Nell, simply ; 
brightly, “and I will scold. her for being such | “ perhaps now she is richer she wants to for- 


® bad correspondent.. Shall J, Miss Nell?” 


bs { get. she ever lived in a poor little cottage like 
You are going to see ber? Then she 


uhis !”” 





BAID 


} 


“The letter must have miscarried!” said | 














AUSTIN BROOKS, SIMPLY 


“I don't believe it!” said Austin, defiantly 
You are angry with her because she has 
fared better than yourself!” 

Nell sighed. 

“IT don't think T could bo angry witlr 
Queenie. We have been inseparable all our 
lives, and losing her was like losing a part of 
myself. Indeéd, indeed, I am not trying tv 
‘lame her! Perhaps her grandmother has 
forbidden her to keep up old . associations ; 
perhaps she thinks it might only make me 
more discontented. I can’t tell you her rea- 
sons. I only know she went away ten weeks 
ago, and I have heard nothing of her since.” 

“And you have no idea where she lives?” 

“J know it was to he in the country, and I 
believe her grandmother was we!l off. Mr; 
Brooks, I would help you if I could!” 

“I shall find her,” said Austin, determin- 
edly. | No grandmother shall hide her from 
me if I seck her for years; if I hunt every 
village in Pngland through, I will not give up 
my search. f love her, and I will find her.” 

Father’ and son took their leave, and Neld 
sank back in a low chair with clasped hands, 
the tears running down her checks. 

“How he loves her, and she promised to 
marry him! She professed to love him just as 
he did her, and now she has forsaken him jusi 
because she is richer. -Oh, how could she do 
it! How could she! I think if anyone loved 
me like that I should be ready to give my life 


| for him. I don't think love brings happiness,” 


she went on, dreamingly speaking aloud, 
almost unconsciously. “If wo have it wo 


| don’t value it; if we are without i we worry 


for it; yet I suppose everyone loves once in 
life. . I wonder cf Z ever shall’ ed 

“Not if you are wise, Miss Nell,” said Sally, 
who entered to lay the cloth for dinner. “It 
says in the Bible money is the root of all evil, 
but I am sure it ought to be love; it brings a 


| sight more trouble than money,” 


ee ee 


an 
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“ Sally ! ” 

“Te is quite true, Miss Nell, I read in a 
comic paper once love was like orange marma- 
lado—a delicious mixture of sweet and bitter ; 
if 30, Miss Nell, it ain't meted fair; and some 
folks get_a deal more sweet than’s right, and 
leave nothing but bitter for the others | I reckon 
young Mr, Brooks would say so.” 

“You seaw him, then?” 

“I did; and a fine-looking young fellow he is 
—but he'll never get Miss Queenie!” 

“He loves her!” 

“With her face there’s plenty more’ll do 
that, and it'll take more than love to. satisfy 
Miss Queenie, * 

‘I wish” 

“Don’t begin wishing, Mies Nell,” inter- 
rupted Sally, ‘‘ or you'll never trace the end of 
it. J wish you weren’t going to-morrow. The 
new ourate may be an angel in black broad- 
cloth, but he'll never be like you!” 

Nell smiled, and put her little white hand 
into the woraan’s brown one. 

“ You have been very good to us,Sally?” 

“ Good | It’s not the word to use to me, Miss 
Nell. Your mother wag good, if you like, and 
i shall never forget it--never while [ jive!” 

“You must come and see me in London, 
Sally. You know you vsed to like Mrs. 
Ainslie {” 

“Tli come,” said Sally, shortly. “ Miss 
Nell,” she went on, seriously, “I want to tell 
re" something Never let yourself be put upon. 

f you had your rights your're quite as good 
as Miss Queenie or anyone else; and maybe 
you ll have your rights some day!” 

“T don’t want to be @ great lady like 
Queenie,” seid Nell, who knew Sally had over- 
heard Mr, Ashwin’s conversation, and so knew 
all about Queenie’s prospects. “I don’t think 
fate ever made me for one! ” 

“IT reckon fate did!” said Sally, quietly. 
“ Miss Nell, are you quite sure you think you'll 
be happy with the Ainslies?” 

* Quite.” 

“ And would rather go there than live 
§rith Miss Queenie in her grandeur?” 

“ Far rather.” 

“TI suppose you mean it, Miss Nell?” 

“Of course I mean it! How strange you 
are, Sally! Idove Mre. Ainslie dearly |’ 

“ And she's a good sort. I reckon I'll let 
_ things be, Miss Nell, after ail.” 

Neil wasso used to Sally’s peculiarities that 
this remarkable speech failed to make her 
ourions.. She was a little surprised. that the 
woman’ whose devotion had been all poured 
out.on Queenie should now transfer her affec- 
tions to herself; but she explai it by re- 
membering, if gratitude to Mrs. ‘were 
the moving spring of the poor servant's love, 
it was natural her banefactress’s child should 
be-mrore to. her than a stranger’s. 

She had, asa tittle girl, felb @ strange un- 
easiness alinost amounting to fear when left 
alone with Sally. Even now, at»-times, the 
oldrfeeling revarned, and she would sometimes 
think the troubles of long ago had a little 
altvotied Sally’s brain. She wae so apt to excite 
herself causelessly, so quick to take offence, and 
80 fond of talking to herself, that Nell’s private 
Opinion was she was a little “touched.” Bit 
on ‘this July ‘day she had put aside all such 
thoughts. ly seemed to her the last relic of 
her childhood’s home; the last link with the 
happy past, and she felt a real regret she and 
the eccentric servant must go different ways! 

Mies Nell,” said Sally, coming into the 
parlour ‘late in the evening when the little 
lamp had been lighted for the last time, “ I’ve 
brought my cards, and I’d like to tell your 
fortune before you go.” 

“Why, you don’t believe in such nonsense, 
do you, Sally?” 


| of turning “— 





“Tadead I do, Miss Nell. It was but two 
alate before your mother~the heavens be her | 
bed !|—went away that I was cutting the cards | 
alone in thé kitchen-—and what did they say? | 
Parting! sorrow! death! I'd like to know 
whether you call that nonsense, Miss Nell! 
There's no telling when J shall see you again, 


and you'll not be vexing Sally the Jast night 
she’s to be with you?” 

Nell relented. She took the cards, cut them 
as directed imto three packs, and was then 
enjoined to wish, 

“Wish for whatever you Ws! child, but 
don’t say it out loud,” said Sally, “or tell 
anyone.” 

Nell obeyed the first injunction implicitly ; 
as far the other, she never told her wish till 
years after, ‘and’ then the telling could break 
no spell, since the wish itself had been long 


& . 

She was not superstitious, but Sally had im- 
ressed her in — of herself, There was a 
leeper colour in her cheeks, a brighter light in 

her one as she saidy 

“oe am ” 


iy ied 

Sally went to.work iy a most. business-like 
manner, -but the; ‘seemed to troyble her. 
The queen of spades, in s 
places where, to Sally’s mindy 
her majesty no manner of ri 
a. the atrveni Beeaee the ec together, in 
a heap, and began to Y 

« What's the, pce dy Sally?” asked Nell, 
quickly ; “you ean’t be unhappy, just because 


of a fee “Mee RM t eS, a 
“T am, Miss « Its me asked you 
- = 1 wish I } 1 + Aa : 
"tls ap haa i 


“Bad enough.” ‘ 

“ You had * tell me all about it, Sally. 
You know you're longing to, andi, as I am not 
superstitious, it won't frighten me.” 

* Are you sure, Miss Nell?” 


“ Quite. 
" Phe Ethink Tl tell iy it’'}L_be 
a warning to you. The fact is, Miss ‘Nell, 
you've got an enemy.” prefs 

“Poople always have, according’ to fortune- 
tellers,” remarked Nell, with great serenity. 

“An enemy that would not stop at any- 
thing just to hinder that wish of yours.” 

Nell looked up quickly. 

*DoI get my wish?’ 

“You get it. right enough; but, oh! Mise 
Nell, the troubles it brings you! From the 
moment you have your wish the dark lady’s 


‘angry, and she brings down on you every misery 


she can think of. There's pariing, poverty, 
anger, ay, and disgrace. She calls them all 
on you in a heap, and even then she’s 


not content. 

“ But I get my wish?” persisted Nell. 

“ You get it nght enough, but, to my mind, 
you'd better be without it than go throngh 80 
much misery for it.” 

The gift that Nell had wished for with ail 
the romantic yearning of her nineteen years 
was love. 

The morning came, everything was packed, 
and Nell was Teady to depart in the solitary fly 
of Mardon, which had come to take her and 
her possessions to the station, when Sally, with 
big red ~ and indistinct voice, came ‘for a 
last. good-bye. 

“Vil ask you but one favour, Miss Nell. Lf 
the trouble comes from the dark lady will you 
let me know?” 

Nell smiled. In the gladmorning sunshine 
she had no gloomy fears. Superstition was 
to Sally part of her nature ; but it could never 
take a real hold on such a pure, innocent heart 
as Nell’s, rn 

“Why, Sally! Do you think you possess 
any special spell: which ~would disarm her 
wrath and save me the multitude of troubles 
you prédicted I should suffer at her hands? ” 

She was hardly prepared for the reply. 

“ Yes, Miss Nell, I have.” j 

It was so fierce and daunitless it impressed 
Nell in spite of herself, and as she took Sally’s 
band she did what she had never done since 
i Bye of her childhood—she kissed the olive 


“ God bless you, Sally, and make other 
as good to you as you have been to us! 
“Good to met” exclaimed Sally, when the 


people 


pecial, had a kuack |. 
an artist would 
t to, be, At}, 


tg her, and 





fly fairly out of sight she retired to the kitchen 
to have a good cry, as a relief to her feelings. 
“Good to er/ I wonder what she'd say if 


she knew all. And yet I never wanted to 
hurt Miss Nell, only I couldn't go against the 
other one—at least, not yet. She shan’t spoil 
Miss Nell’s life; I'll see to that; but as to 
riches and fortune, when girls have got @ mind 
like Miss Nell’s, it's little they care for such 
things. Love and a four-roomed cottage ‘id 
make her happy. Well, I have thought when 
Mrs. Marsh saved my life, and 1 swore to do 
my best for her and her children what that best 
id be. And now I'll dry my eyes and have a 
ood turn-out. There's rothing tikkb a thorough 
cleaning for making folks forget their troubles, 
and as the Ainslies ‘ll take care of Miss Nel! 
T need not -w about lier: yet.” 

In truth the Aimslies were vory glad to “take 
care of” Nell. Bruce. Carew. found out 
long, before his sister returned that it was not 
only. in face she resembled his lost love of 
other days. He was proud of her beauty, and 
daclared. that, with ivatiow ‘her talents as 


her quite independ 

’ mer q f ent. 

“She won't need to, oa sndeponden t,” said 

gree Ainslie, “The nt we heard of 
. Marsh’s death we te Nell shovid 

be our po pf find Hug has let me write 
you must love. &S @ nipce.” 

_ The artist looked pHoughtful. - ...... > 

* 1 suppose you two have quite made up your 
min ; . 

_ “ Marion hankered after the girl for 
rs,” said Hugh Ainslic “And I think, 
ce, We are zich enough to afford the luxury 

of an ado child.” 

“But Miss Marsh is not a child!” 

“Little more.” 

“T don’t like adoptions!” 

Why not 7” demanded his sister, 

“No,” put in her husband. “Spare us a 
lecture on the dangers of adoptions in general, 
and tell us i evil you fear from 
Nell being our %. 

“You might get tired of her!” 

“J don’t think that’s likely, Besides, I 
oy she is the sort of girl to marry.” 

“And I think there is a secret in her history. 
She is a perfect lady, granted; but you know 
ncthing of her antecedents. And you are both 
so proud that if any shadow fell on the girl 
you had adopted you could ill bear it.”. 

“There can be no secret in her past. It is 
perfectly cleat” The mother ‘was a most 
ladylike woman; but as none of her 
husband’s family took any notice of her, she 
had probably been beneath’ him in rank. On 
ber death the yrandinother takes the eldest 
girl—who resembled her father—and the 
younger comes to us. I see nothing a 

“The grandmother takes no notice what- 
ever of Nell. How do re explaitt that?” 

Nell herself ained it the first time she 
saw Mrs. Ainslie! ; 

“J cannot bear for you not to’ know Queenie 
was not my sister. | Her mothér left’ her in 
my mother’s care, and we were brought up 
as sisters. But there is) n6 relation ‘at’ all 
between us, so that it is not at all strane 
Queenie’s er has taken no’ notices of 


“There,” gaid Mrs. Ainslie te her’ brother, 
“T hope you are sata now 

“I was always satisfied Miss Marsh was 
the sweetest girl I ever knew, but still I think 
it would be wiser not to adopt: her. “Invite her 
on a long visit, engage her as your compatiion 
only. Why cail her your daughter, and give her 
your name ?” ser ; 

But the Ainslies were. pnpersuadable. And 
so Ne!l was introduced to servants, friends, 
and acquaintances as their daughter. 
Marion was neyer weary of li gto. her 
singing and choosing delicate dresses 
to set off the fair girlish face. when the 
family from Oakley Cottage went.down to 
Brighton for the antumn, the: visitors’. list 
chronicled the arrival of Mr., Mrs. and Miss 


e. mt 
na had been no ae oe 
ns far, in carrying out the jong 0 
Lord Pisambipeaht's will, “ae wi Yad 
himself escorted Miss St. Clune to’ White- 
the Countess ad received 


her with the greatest kindness and affection. 
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“My dear!” shevsaid, «thet first even 
when they-satvalone together, “a month igo 
had never heard of you, but it was my hus- 
band’s dying: wish .that you should come to 
Combermere.and live at.the.grand old abbey 
where your father.was:born, and I need not 
telh youl wilk.do.my utmost to make you 
happy. You-anust maturally ‘feel the loss of 

kind foster-mother, but I hope you. will 
try to love me a little.”. 

“Indeed, «it will not. be. difficult,” . said 
Queenie, gracefully; but. oh! how strange 
it seems to call you ma |” 

The Countess smil 

“Twas your grandfather's. third wife, ond 
vara his junior!” 

“ And: had you Pe | children?” 

“None! You your cous Kenneth are 
the last of the St. Clunes.” 

“He is Lord Combermere: Does he live at 
the abbey all by himself, or.is he married?” 

“ He is: Lord Combermere, but he does not 
live. at the abbey. It is shut up for the pre- 
sent. Kenneth lives alone in London.” 


»”» 
. 


“He has such true face,” said Queenie, 
thoughtfully, “I should have liked to know 
him.” 

“T hope he will often come to see us. Ken- 
neth is a prot favourite of mine, Margaret!” 

ae - not ety that, ardently as mn de- 
sir er grandchild’s marriage with Lord 
Combermere, her ales on the subject were 
weak compared to Margaret’s own. From the 
instant she heard that he,was the last of the 
St. Clunes she. young lady had set her mind 


on one design t of being his Countess. 
“I wish ree had brought Miss Marsh with 
you!” said the grandmother, kindly. “It 


would have made it. so much more cheerful for 
you; and, pe girl, I don’t like to think of 
her being all -alone.” 

“Nell has plenty of friends, and—I would 
rather you should know it-—she was very un- 
kind abont my coming here.” 

“Perhaps she shrank from the parting?” 

“Tt was not that. Nell has been spoilt ; 
everyoné gave in to her in her mother's life- 
time, and I think shé was put out that f 
should turn ont to be a grand jady and she 
remain no Ae 

Lady Combermere was I sa prepared to 
adopt most of her grandchild’s views, but she 
could not admire this speech. 

“My dear Margaret,” she said, frankly, 
“don’t be harsh. Poor child! after seeing 
you treated as her sjster all these years on 
a perfect eqpality in all things, I can under- 
stand she did feel it very hard there should 
suddenly be such a difference between you. 
I can't help wishing she had come ‘ere. T 
would have tried to comfort her for her 
mother’s loss, and te show her that even if 
you are not her sister, wo can never forget the 
years -you shared her ‘home.” 

Queenie i ary a mental resolution to 
keep Nell and Lady Combermere rigidly apart. 
They wowd understand and like each other 
far too well for her piece of mind, she-thought. 

The Countess persisted. 

“ And what are her plans, dear?” 

“She is going to live with some people who 
lodged at our house once, and took a fancy to 
her. They have kept up a correspondence ever 
since.” 

“JT hope they will be good to her.” 

Ramp yo aay oer no children, and are 
get go wife will like someone a 
‘little @ servant to go about with 
her; and her husband, who smokes eternally, 
will be glad to have a ang girl (Nell is pretty 
in a certain style) to light his pipes for him. 

have plenty of to live in a quiet 

way, somewhere beyond esta as 
tastes exactly suit Nell, she is sure to be 
word of this speech was true, and yeb 






it. eee a eins 
She from it Miss / a 


was 
‘rather inclined to be fast, and 


her) were vulgar, well-meaning 





that ber friends (whose name had not been told 
yple,” who 
had probably kept a small shop before their 


(present prosperity. Certainly, if such things 


suited Miss Marsh, it was just as well she 
should not come to Whiteladies, where she 
would have felt quite out of her element. 

“ Birth always tells,” said the Countess, .a 


Jittle proudly. “Now, I suppose you had no. 
more advantages of education or society than | 
our foster-sister?. Yet think of the difference 


tween you!” 

“We were always thought.a great coutrast,” 
admitted Miss St. Clune. “ But Nell is a good 
little thing iu her way, grandmamma; and, as 
you say, perhaps it was natural she should feel 
a little jealous, so I think I will write to her 
and tell her how kind you are to me. For her 
mother’s sake I should not like Nell to think 
me unkind—for I never can forget Mrs. 
Marsh!” 

Some tears were in her-eyes—tears of real 
feeling, too, for in this, at least, she was true 
—she had igved Mrs. Marsh very much. . Lady 
Combermere kissed her. 

“Write by all means, my dear; and tell 
your friend if she is lonely or unhappy at any 
time T have always a home and a welcome for 
her at Whitelacdiies.” 

The letter was written and submitted to the 
Countess, who pronounced it. perfect. 

“She must see from this that prosperity has 
not changed you, and that you love her just 
the same!” 

“T will a it myself to-morrow, somehow. 
IT shail feel sure of its reaching Nell if I put 
it. into the box with my own hands, grand- 


But neither with her own hands nor any 
other’s was that letter posted to poor jittle 
Nell,. And as the days wore on, ak Margaret 
began to remark upom the silence, and wonder 
she did not write, poor Lady Combermere was 
bound to confess to herself after all her grand- 
child had not judged Miss Marsh harshly, 
bot she really was so jealous and envious 
by nature she could not forgive her foster- 
sister the being a greater favourite with Fortune 
than herself. 

Very early in her stay at Whiteladies the 
heiress was taken to the Abbey, to see the old 
house which had been the birthplace of her 
race. ‘As the Countess and her .grandchild 
passed down the picture-gallery she observed, 


ay a * , “I wish you were more like your 
father, Mar, ! See, this is his portrait! 
You~ have his dark hair, but in all else you 
take after your mother, I suppose.” 

Queenie looked. long and anxious at the 
features of Noel St. Clune, then she turned 
away with a sigh. ~ 

“He must have loved my mother very much 
to give up such a home as this for her sake! 
Grandmamma, why doesn’t Lord Combermere 
live here?” - 

It was an abrupt question, and the Countess 
was taken al 4 

“He has many things to keep him in Ton- 
don”—<and she hoped the subject would be 


dropped. . 
But Miss St. Clune had no mind to drop it. 


Her next question was yet more emb ing. 
He is the master of the Abbey, isn’t he?” 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No, 2010. Back 
numbers can be obtained througn.amy News- 
agent.) 








Ax Eoso From tee CamMr.—First Camper 
Out: “ Well, I would like camping out very 
well, if it wasn’t for one thing.” md C. O. ; 
“ What is that?” F. ©. O.: My adh cg 
arrangements. are not to my at all. 
If we had ray sory it would be all right, 
but a pallet of straw! Ugh! my bones are 
sore.” 8. C. O.: “I'm quite sati with my 
bed of straw. I wouldn't ask a better bed.” 
¥. ss oo vgpann 8. xt O.;.“1 

te can sleep anywhere and on any- 
thing. I used to be @ pohceman, you know.” 














At Christmas Time. 


“Oh, how short the days are! Only two ends 
to them,” says the busy housewife, as she 
chops the mince-meat, and adds, the cvrrants, 
and the raisins, and the spices, and gets 
“father” to taste the compound to see if it 
is sweet enough and spicy evough. 

When the Christmas cookery is in progress, 
it is amusing to notice how the whole house- 
hold is willing to lend a hand. Ordinarily 
Tommy and Jerry would be off at play in som 
remote region whén mother was likels to want 
wood chopped and bronght in; but, whe: 
Christmas is near, those boys are fairly spoil! 
ing to keep the wood-box fuil. For they know 
that there will be left-over pie-crust and sur- 
plus mince‘meat—not enough for a big, grown- 
up pie, but plenty enough for ane of those de- 
licious little pies which have ever. delighted 
the heart of the average boy from time imme 
morial, And the boy who is readiest in help- 
ing mother amg stands the best chance of 
getting the bigger half of that delectable bit 
of pastry. 

What a dreary, short, dark month December 
would be if it were not delightfully broken ixtto 
by Christmas. It is something to look forward 
to with pleasant anticipations. We hardly 
notice the snapping cold of the mornings, which 
tinges our cheeks with crimson and -purples 
our ears with its biting touch, because it ‘ir 
natural that we should have cold weather at 
Christmas. It wouldn’t exactly be Christmas 
without a touch of zero temperature, And 
snow, too. Why, of course, there will bh 
snow. Everybody wants svow,. A fancy pre- 
vails that it is healthier to bave snow onthe 
ground at Christmas, and all creation ds long- 
ing to be healthy. And ¢he almanac says :— 
“ About this time expect snow.” 

Christmas! ‘The time when the boys come 
home to taste “mother's” mince ‘pies again. 
And there are no pies in all the world like 
mother’s. And, though to otiers the boys may 
be old men, with white hairs on their temples, 
to her they are always perpetually and pereni: 
ally “boys.” 

d then the turkey. No cook at the most 
splendid hotel ever understood just how much 
to brown a turkey. No, indeed; but mother’s 
turkey is always perfection. 

Why, its fragrance can be scented ten miles 
from the old homestead by the “ boy ” who has 
lived for a twelvemonth in the city on board- 
ing-house fare. 

At Christmas time the shops fairly blaze 
with the array of things classed as Christmas 
gifts. The purse which has a penny left inside 
it after Christmas is over must be the property 
of a very economical or ‘penurious person. 
Nobody can help spending money at Christmas. 
It is in the air to do so, It is epidemic. 

There igs @ sort of a co-operative scheme 
worked ‘by families and friends which enables 
every man and woman to have a Christmas 
gift. And, though it may be no fault of your 
own that you do not receive Obristmas gifts 
like your neighbours, it always makes you feed 
mean not to. 

But the scheme. Mrs. A. ascertains that ber 
husband needs new braces, and shirts, and 
neckties, and a dressing-gown, and she coaxes 
the money out of him, and buys those articles 
for him, and calls them Christmas presenta, 
And he knows that she will have to have about 
so many hats, and dresses, and sets of furs, 
and he buys them for her, and she calls them 
her Christmas presents. It is a cunning ar- 
rangement, and no money dost in the operation. 
See? Of course you do. Doubtless you have 
done just the same. 

And now that Christmas is at hand, and we 
all hope it will be a merry one, let us bury 
hard deelings toward any fellow man; let us 
speak only words of love and geniloness ; set 
us wish all joy, and all peace, and all happi- 
ness, to those around us, in memory of Him 
whose mission on earth was one of “ Peace 
and goodwill toward inea.” 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
cietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 

ett a widow a year or more eves to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode left-no heir, bute 

@ wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 

pass to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 

deubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 

Mr, Forsythe was musing over many things, and 

wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 

marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 

Redwoode tells bim the story of herearly life. Secretly 

married when quite a girl, in order not to arouse the 

anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ili for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 

Merself a widow anda mother. Her husband had been 

cruelly assassinated; and the child givon over to her 

sieter-in-law to pass a3 the twin sister with her own, 
born a few hours earlier. To satisfy her ambitious 
brother, Lady Redwoode passed as a maiden. 

Now her brother is dead, and as an act of reparation 
has sent all the necessary proofs of her first marriage, 
bat the secret of the identity of her own child dies with 
him. The two girls are coming to England, and it is 
for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the two is her 
own ohild 
_ Bir Richard Houghtoa, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view, on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness, rgaret fails to rekindie the old love, 
anc having heard of Sir Richard's interest toward the 
widowed Lady Redwoode, swears that no other woman 
whall ever become his wife. 


CHAPTER V.—Continued. 
oa AMMA,” she said, reproachfully, 
laying with the fingers she 
id, “how nearly I have lost 
my new-found place in your 
heart, and that on account of the 
merest trifle. I can explain 
everything that looks strange to you, 
i shall insist wpon doing so now, ‘before you 
acknowledge me as your daughter. So begin 
with Renee's relations towards me. 1 was the 
merest infant, you know, when papa—that is, 
Uncle Glintwick ; Hellice and I alike called him 
papa—placed me in Renee's care, My aunt 
never showed any interest in me. I thought 
that Hellice and I were twin-sisters, but [ earl 
moticed that Hellice was preferred to me. i 
believed always that she was loved better be 
cause she resembled my—-my aunt. No one 
loved me, no one petted and caressed me, and I 
always felt like a stranger in my uncle’s house, 
although I uever imagined the cause.” 

“My poor, poor darling!” murmured the 
Baroness, not detecting the tone of insincerity 
in the girl’s voice. “1 sometimes fancied that 
the darling for. whom 1 yearned might be lonely 
and unhappy in her uncle's. house.” 

“I was very unhappy, mamma,” said Cecile, 
Plaintively. “The servants were taught to 
consider my cousm before me. My uncle 
sometimes was very harsh with me, aad my 
ont during her lifetime treated me very coldly. 
I yearned to be loved, and bore all their slights 
with patience, but I never had my reward.” 

“ Was not your consin kind to you?” 

Cecile shook ber head, and seemed to choke 
down a sob that arose in her throat at the ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, dearest mamma,” she exclaimed, with 
sudden fervour, “I do not wish to speak ill of 
Mellice. She is an orphan and my cousin. 
Until lately I believed her to be my sister. I 
leve her--I have always loved her. It is not 
my fault that she bas been cold and harsh to 
me, or that at times she has treated me as her 
servant.” 

“Has she treated you so, Cecile?” 
Lady Redwoode, frowning. 

“Not very lately mamma; not since my 
uncle's death. On the way home she has been 
very kind—almost servile, if I may so exprees 
myself. She is very like her mother, and I 
isncy her father tokt her that I am your daugh- 
ter 


asked 


. Very likely,” was the dry response. “I 


| your choice would fall on me, and she asked 





am sorry to hear such a report of Heilice, but 
L believe you have pones her mercifully rather 
thah justly, my love. In truth, I ted that 
she would be vain and deceitful, for her mother 
was both.” 

Cecile winced slightly, and uttered a depre- 
catory exclamation. 

“(My tender-hearted little girh would even 

et shield her cousin, see,” said the 
valor with a proud, fond smile. “I respect 
your motives, Cecile, and do honour to your 
noble, generous, and forgiving heart. I 
said, Hellice shall have a home here in my 
house, but there is no room for her in my 


“ But, mamma,” pleaded the girl. 

Lady Redwoode shook her head at the im- 
plied remonstrance. 

“Tf you knew, my darling,” she said, “ how 
the wrong inflicted upon me by my brother 
yet rankles in my heart you would not ask me 
to do violence to myself by trying to love his 
child. Is she not: vain and deceitful?” 

Cecile replied ates by a significant -silence. 

“‘ You are too truthful te say no, my dearest, 
and too merciful to say yes. I would that she 
deserved such kind treatment at your bands. 
But go on, Cecile. Tell me how Renee became 





attached to you.” 

“I think it was because I was so helpless, 
and that no one loved me,” said Cecile, with- 
out looking up. “Renee was often no better | 
than the rest, but she could not look coldly 
upon her nurseling, the child who clung to 
her above all others. As was natural, she pre- 
ferred Hellice, but Hellice repulsed her when I 
clung to her as my only friend. J used to think | 
it hard that even my nurse~should love Hal- | 
lice best for her dark skin and her dark hair. | 
But when papa—that is, Uncle Glintwick—was | 
dying he summoned Renee, Hellice, and me, | 
each to a separate interview in his chamber. | 
What he.said to them I do not know, but from | 
that hour my cousin began to treat me with | 
increased respect, and our ayah fawned upon 
me continually.” 

But what did he tell you?” 

“He told me that Hellice and I were uot 
sisters, that one of us was the daughter of 
Lady Redwoode, but which it was he would 
not reveal. I implored him to say if I were 
your child, but he refused. Then a thought 
seemed to strike him, and he muttered some- 
thing of which I could only distinguish the 
words ‘ Agatha,’ ‘mother’s instinct,” and ‘her 
features may betray. I asked him what he 
meant, and he answered by excitedly imploring 
me to promise that, if by amy chance you 
should select me as your daughter, I would 
share all my honours and wealth with Hel- 
lice. I promised him and he grew content.” 

“ Here is confirmation of the blessed truth!” 
cried the Baroness, her countenance trans- 
figured with joy. “* How little Horatio dreamed 
that those words would yet decide my choice, 
and set at rest my last doubt! I no longer 
fear to claim you, Cecile!” 

“But hear the rest, mamma. Papa--Uncle 
Glintwick—died, and, with our ayah, Hellice 
and I started for England. One evening during 
the first week on. shipboard we iingered on 
deck later than the other passengers. Then 
Renee said to me that papa had feared that 


if it should if I would not make her my only 
attendant and give her all ‘her wishes, as she 
had always loved me. How could I refuse her, 
mamma? I knew she loved Hellice best; 1 
knew her only motive was cupidity or avarice ; 
I knew that she wanted Heiltce to be chosen 
before me, and that she spoke merely from a 
niomentary fear that I might be preferred, but 
shs had ‘been my earliest and only fiend. If 
she does not love me, I love her. So Tf yro- 
mised her that, in the event of my being chosen, 
I would provide for her and Hellice, but I 
believed then that you would never be able to 





chcose between us, and that you wou!d perbays 
rn yma I never even dreamed that the 
lonely, despised Cecile would be chosen before 

ellice. So, mamma, dear, you have the out 
line of the whole story. Ask me what you will, 
and question Hellice and Renee!” 

“I have no need to question anyone, my 
daughter,” ani the Baroness smiled brightly. 
“Your artless story has brought confirmation 
of my hopes in every sentence.. You have es- 
tablished yourself firmly in my heart, and I 
shall never again doubt that you are the chil) 
of my lost and honoured Rolfe!” 

“And Hellice, mamma?” 

“I leave her to youentirely. I have no 
wish to say much to her, but I shall treat her 
with due c:vility. Tt is erm to send her 
away, Cecile, but I itiust beg you not to be 
too friendly with her. Some especial provi- 
dence has guarded’ you against contamination 
from her society and companionship, but ii 19 
not pleasing to me to have my pure-minded 
Cecile intimate with one whom she knows to be 
full of deceit!” 

“Your wish shall be my law, mamma,’ said 
Vecile, forcing herself to raise her eyes to those 
of Lady woode, “My only wish is to 
please you.” 

It was not the fearless look of innocence that 
glowed in Cecile’s blue orbs as she spoke, noi 
was the expression of her face honest and up- 
right. She had a guilty look that all her art 
could not conceal, but which, unfortunately, 
the Baroness was too blinded by happiness to 
observe. 

“It is settled, then, Cecile, that you are my 
vwn,” said Lady Redwoode, bending over the 
girl with solemn, ineffable tenderness. “ 
have no more doubts—no more fears. { am 
Br Bp to proclaim your relationship to me 
and establish your position in my household. 
{ will ring at once and summon Hellice and 
my nephew, Mr. Forsythe.” 

She put this resolve into execution, sending 
a messenger to both individuals mentioned, 
and then awaited their arrival. 

Mr. Forsythe came in first, handsomely at- 
tired and apparently solicitous to make a 
favourable impression upon Cecile. 

The maiden arose and received. him gra- 
ciously, and tuady Redwoode remarked with 
pleasure that his ardent, admiring glance 
called up the blushes to Cecile’s cheeks. 

“My little girl is but o timid child still, 
Andrew,” she said, putting her arm around 
the girl’s waist and drawing her nearer. “ She 
is beginning to tremble already at the ordeal 
vi an introduction to the thousehold in her 
proper character, and I shall depend upon you 
to assist me in sustaining her courage if it be 
likely to fail,’ and her ladyship smiled reas- 
mg | at Cecile. 

Mr. Forsythe was about to utter some reply 
complimentary \to Cecile as the door again 
opened, and Hellice made her-appearance. 

The words. he would have said were stayed 
on his lips, and he was for a full moment for- 
getful of everything and everyone but the re- 
jected cousin. 

She came in quietly, yet with those grace- 
ful, leopard-like movements ‘that distinguished 
her from other women. 

Her lithe, swaying figure was robed in 6 
cool, grey dress of grenadine, which sweps 
about her in ample folds. 

Her collar of filmy lace was caught to- 
gether by a carbuncle brooch, that glowed 
upon her bosom like a living coal. 

She had thrown about her shoulders an 
Indian shawl of tho most vivid scarlet, 
and its warm tone contrasted admirably with 
her delicately dark complexion. 

But though her dress was | nig her face 
attracted more attention. Her cheeks had 
bloomed into a lovely, du 
seldom seen save upon the p 


red, such as is 
ls of an autumn 


Her lips were two glowing scarlet. curves, 
full of sweetness and sensitiveness, dark 
hair fell over her shoulders in rippling waves, 
mere beautiful than the curling tendrils of @ 
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vine, and ing upon their glossy surface an 
i tiv | mn 

But it was in her eyes—her grey and glow- 
ing eyes, eo fall of lights and shadows, so 
superb in their lustre, so glorious in their depth 
of soul and expression—that lay the charm 
thet had fascinated Mr. Forsythe. 

The young girl came forward with un- 
affected shyness, as if not quite certain of 
her reosption, looked vp at the Baroness with 
a sweet and tranquil gaze, and then advanced 
to Cecile, offering her hand affectionately. 

“Let me ratulate, dear cousin!” she 
said, in a low, fluttering voice. “I was afraid 
you would think I did not share in your joy, 
but I do, -with all my heart.” 

Cecile glanced at Lady Redwoode to observe 
the effect upon her of this magnanimous 
speech, and replied : 

“You are not dissatisfied, then, Hellice? 
You hed not expected that mamma would 
choose you as her 5 ag " 

‘The sweet, spirited face of Hellice wavered 
a little in its dusky bloom, and a strangely 
yearning look appeared in her eyes, as she 
responded : . Ene 

“T expected nothing, Cecile—nothing that I 
have not already received. I do not see how 
Lady Redwoode could have chosen differently, 
fer you closely resemble her.’’ 


Cecile was pleased and flattered at this com- , 


pets and gratefully pressed her cousin’s 


She knew, if Hellice did not, how much this 
generosity of Hellice conspired to establish her- 
eelf in Lady Redwoode’s love. 

She knew that the ready acquiescence of her 
cousin im the present state of affairs 
would. be construed by her ladyship as the 
result of knowledge that Cecile was the 
daughter ,of the Baroness, and she could 
<0 ly “have embraced her cousin for thus 
unconsciously playing into her hands. 

“T congratulate you, too, Aunt Agatha,” 
said Hellice, in her sweet tones, now tremu- 
lous and uncertain, as she tamed towards 
Lady Redwoode. “Cecile hag been a dear 
sister to me, and I am persuaded that 
she will be a good daughter to your ladyship. 
Papa always loved her tenderly, perhaps from 
remorse at having deprived her of } her mother, 
and, remembering that, I hope that you will 
not feel harshly towards him now.” 

Lady Redwoode felt uncomfortable under the 
gitl’s pleading look. 

In spite of her efforts to prevent it, her 
heart warmed strangely to this dark-haired 
maiden ; but, when she would have answered 
her kindly, Cec‘le’s accusation of deceitfulness 
arose against Hellice, and her heart grew cold 


again. 

“I do not feel harshly towards my brother 
now,” she said, gravely, and with some for- 
mality of manner that must bave chilled her 
niece. “The dead have no faults, Hellice. 
I forgave Horatio in the hour when I learned 
about his death, and his resolve to estore to 
me my child. We need never speak of him 
again.” 

Hellice bowed, but a —_ grief and 

in darkened her eyes to st midnight 

arkness. 

it was not sorrow, perhaps, on account of 
ber dead father, but rather because the full 
tide of love she would have lavished upon her 
newly-found relative had been forced back upon 
ber own soul. 

She felt wounded, hurt, grieved and indig- 
nant, possibly, for Hellice’s nature was too 
ardent and impulsive to be meek and humble. 

She saw, at a glance, that in Lady Red- 
woode’s heart there was no room for the 
daughter of Horatio Glintwick, and words can- 
- describe her terrible sense of desola- 

on. 


“T am all alone,” she murmured, almost un- 
ecnse: . 

Lady ‘was reminded of Cecile’s 
complaint of life-long neglect at the hands of 
her relatives, and saw in this remark only a 


righteous retribution for the 


Hellica 


had in her prosperity inflicted upon Cecile. 





But when the dark eyes brimmed over with 
tears, and the little dark head drooped, her 
generous sou] was moved to pity. 

“ Hellice,” she said, kindly, and then paused 
—the current of her feeli again changed, 
for Hellice’s moment of w had passed. 

The little head was lifted proudly now, the 
royal scarlet flamed agaia in cheeks and lips, 
the dark eyes looked again serenely tranquil, 
her dainty shoulders lifted themselves under 
the saps waves of rippling hair trailing over 
them, and Hellice bore herself with conscious 
pride and rectitude. 

Alas, that Lady Redwoode had been so pre- 
judiced against the maiden as to misinterpret 
so thoroughly the chang in her manner. 

“As I said before, Hellice,” observed her 
ladyship, more coldly than she had hitherto 

to the than, “ Redwoode shall be 
your home, and I will be your protector. I 
trust you will be happy here.” 

“Phank you, Aunt Agatha,” replied the 
young girl, quietly. “I have a happy dispo- 
sition, and have no doubt J shall be contented 
here. I am ful for your kindness.” 

With a half-haughty inclination of her head 
she turned away, retreating to a window-seat, 
whither Mr. Forsythe followed her with his 
glances. 

He had intended to bestow his affections 
pon the chosen heiress, believing, of course, 
that they were under his control. He had in- 
tended to love and wed the lady who could best 
advance his worldly interests, and there could 
be no question but that that lady was the 
fair-haired Cecile Avon. He still intended to 
lay siege to her heart and to win her if pos- 
sible for his bride, but the delicate, dark love- 
liness of Hellice, so like a night-sky gemmed 
with stars, had touched his heart as Cecile’s 
blonde beauty could never do. 

The bright, sparkling face of Hellice, with 
its dusky, red cheeks, its clear, shadowy eyes, 
and its frame of lovely rippling hair, had 
already indelibly impressed its image upon his 
heart, and, whomsoever he might wed, it was 
certain that hs love was given to the rejected 
maiden. 

Cecile saw and understood his lingering 
glance after her more lovely cousin, and was 
piqued by it. All her life she had been more 
or less jealous of the superior attractions of 
Hellice, and had exhibited this jealousy by 
frequent slights ond displays of swperc:‘lious- 


| ness, such.as could not fail to wound her high- 


spirited young relative. She had spoken 
falsely to Lady Redwoode when declaring that 
she had been unloved and neglected, for such 
had teen the lot of Hellice, while she had been 

tied and caressed without limit. This un- 
i d indulgence had made her selfish and 
exacting, she became pale with anger as 
Mr. Forsytae continued oblivious of her 
presence while regarding Hellice. 

The next moment, however, the young 
gentleman became couscious of his rudeness, 
and turned upon her a gaze flattering enough 
to sooth her wounded vanity. 

“I conclkide, dear Lady Redwoode,” he 
said, turning from Cecile to the Baroness, 
“that you have settled your dear daughter's 
identity beyond all doubt. If so, the sooner 
her relationship to you be proclaimed the 

“You are right, Andrew,” replied her lady- 
ship. ‘You may summon the housebold to 
the hal’, and the introduction shall‘take place 
immedately.” : 

Mr. Forsythe bowed and withdrew. He was 
absent but a few minutes, returning with the 
news that the nousehold had assembled, and 
was duly prepared to welcome their young mis- 
tresg 


“Come, my daughter!” said the Baroness, 
offering her arm, and looking proudly upon 
tke beautiful blonde beside her. “You are 

itated, I see, Sut there is no cause for ex- 
citement of ow apm 4 have thought it best 
to make a public acknowledgment of our re- 
lationship, because my first marriage was ee 
secret, and because, if I do not, people 
wonder and gossip until they have made a 


mountain out of a molehill. Besides, my love, 
these servanis of ours are faithful old retainers 
of the Redwoode family, as were their fathers 
before them. I consider them as humble 
friends, and I know that many of them would 
— il their lives to insure my a. They 

ill rejoice in my happiness, and [ know they 
are Jonging to look at the young lady who will 
yet reign over them.” 

She spoke lightly as she concluded, desiring 
to encourage her daughter, but Cecile .cvxed 
from her to Hellice, who was gazin irom the 
window, with a singular and inexplicable ag'- 
tation. 

“ What is it, my own darling?” inquired tne 
Baroness, following her glances. “Ah, [ com- 
prehend’ You fear to wound you: cous:ns 
feelings. This exquisite sensibility does you 
honour, my sweet child, but I fear,” and she 
spoke in # whisper, “that it is quite mis- 
placed. Are you ready?” 

Cecile calmed herself by an effort, gave a 
quick look from the corners of her eyes at her 
reflectiom in an adjacent mirror, and then took 
Lady Redwoode’s arm, leaning upon it with 
a confidingness ‘bat was more than ever child 
like. 


“ Come, Hlice,” she said, as. she moved 
towards th¢ door, preceded by Mr. Forsythe. 
“i must bave you near me.” 

The Sodbls: ey-robed figure, with its 





bright drapery of scariet and gold, arose from 
the distant window-seat, and followed them 
| slowly to the hall. i 

As Mr. Forsythe had said, the entire house- 
| hold was gathered together to greet the 
daughter of their honoured mistress. ‘The 
men, in their gay livery, headed by the butler, 
stood on one s:de, and the women, neatly 
dressed, and under the charge of the portly 
housekeeper, lined the opposite side. Between 
the opposing lines st # round, rosy little 
man, with a bald head, a business-like air, 
and quick, energetic movements. He was 
Kenneth, the steward, bailiff, and confidential 
adviser of Lady Redwoode, and was as faith- 
ful to his employer as the sun to its course. 

He had once studied law, with a view to 
seeking admission to the Bar, and his legal 
acumen and correct mode of thinking were 
brought into frequent requisition by Lady 
Redwoode, who regarded him as a friend. He 
was a gentleman by birth and habits, and was 
a constant and honoured member of tho 
family. 

He came forward to meet the lovely 
Baroness and the beautiful girl banging upon 
ber arm, and acknowledged his introduction 
to the latter by a profound and admiring bow. 

“What a marvellous resemblance she bears 
to ual ladyship!” he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. “Lady Redwoode, you could not have 
chosen otherwise,” he added, as his gaze 
encountered Hellice. “They are both very 
beautiful, but the blonde can have no Hindoo 
blood. in her!” 

“So I beleved!” mesponded Lady Red 
woeode, with a warm smile. “Cecile is mine 
beyond all question. My heart and my head 
both acknowledge her, yet I am glad to have 
your approval of my choice, Mr. Kenneth.” 

The little man bowed and retreated to his 
former position, yet farther into the “back- 
ground, The Hindoo ayah arose from a seat 
in a distant corner and approached the scene 
of interest, her black eyes glittering Ike 
polished steel, and her brown face shining 
under its Madras turban. Hellice glided out 
of the drawing-room and stood in the shadow 
of the wall, her dark-grey eves glowing like 
twin stars, and one small, fair hand laid un- 
cénsciously against her heart. 

Into the m‘dst of this scene, at the head of 
the hall, looking down upon the double line 
of servants, came the stately mistress of the 
dwelling, with Cecile on ker arm, looking like 
twin angels of light. 

A hearty rousing cheer, such as can come 
only from the throats of British yegman, arose 
to welcome them, and was echoed again and 
again, until the vaulted roof rang with the 





joyous sound, 
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When ‘silence was restored, Lady Redwoode 
bowed and said: - 

“My friends-for you are all: my tried and 
faithful friends--I need not explain to you my 
early history. ‘Mr. Kenneth has, agreeably to 
my wishes, informed you that 1 was a widow 
whén F.was wedded to my late lamented hus- 
band, ‘Lord “Redwoode. 
my arm, is,.Miss Cecile Avon, child of 
my first marriage. I spresent her to you and to 
the world as my own and beloved daughter, 
the heiress of all my possessions, and the future 
owner of Redwoode.” 

This simple apeech was sufficient to estab- 
lish Cecile’s .position beyond all doubt, — Mr. 
Kenneth approached the young lady to tender 
his congratulations on her being restored. to 
her mother, while agam the hall rang with 
joyous shouts of welcome to the daughter of 
the Lady of Redwoode. 

Ti was a d.moment for Cecile. 

Her fair.face glowed with excitement, and 
she. steod unsupported, listening to qhe sounds 
of adulation as if entranced by them. 
colour in her cheeks was unwavering, her blue 
eyes shone, and her lips were parted in a 
smile... The assurance of the Baroness that 
Redweode would yet be hers inflated her 
ambition to its utmost tension, She felt like 
& young queen receiving homage, and bowed 
graciously first upen one side and then on the 
other, dispensing smiles very liberally to all. 

The majority of the household were in rap- 
tares with their young mistress, but a few 
there were who looked from her to the bright- 
eyed maiden:in: the shadow, and wished that 

®, in her dark and sparkling loveliness, and 
with features instinct with soul, had been the 
deughter of Lady. Redwoode. 

It is singular how, sometimes, simple souls, 
ignorant of all learning, are vet quick im the 
art of reading faces, and know by intuition 
whose souls are grand and noble, and whose 
are petty and ignoble. 

Hellice looked ‘upon the scene of rejoicing 
without one pangefenvy. She noticed Cecile’s 
proud bearing ; the ayiite joy and satisfaction, 
evident in every feature ; the proud joy of Lady 
Redwoode, as she.looked upon her daughter ; 
and she heard the ringing acclamations of the 
servants, 

No one spoke of her, no one greeted her ; she 
would have gone to her cousm but that she 
feared a repulse. Lonely, sad, and miserably 
desolate, in the midst of all that rejoicing, she 
looked about her for some means of escape. 

The wide door by which they had entered 
the mansion Was open and near at hand. With 
a hurried glance about her, and suppressing 
a sob as she saw how thoroughly neglected she 
was, she glided to the door, descended the 
steps, and fitted away among the trees, seeking 
amidst their ghades some comfort in her loneli- 
ness. 

Cecile, thoroughly forgetful of her, lingered 
in the hall, loth to quit the pleasant scene, but 
was at length reconducted by Lady Redwoode 
to the drawing-room, where Mr. Forsythe and 
Mr. Kenneth contributed to swell her pride and 
strengthen the mother’s ‘heart by commenting 
upon the resemblance between them, and ex- 
pressing their delight that Mr. Glintwick’s 
cruel plans had been, frustrated and the rightful 
heiress discovered. 





CHAPTER VI. 

The weird face, which had glanced in un- 
observed upon. Sir Richard Haughton’s inter- 
view with his divorced wife, belonged to Mr. 
William Haughton, the younger brother of the 
late Baronet, ‘and, consequently, the unele of 
our hero, On observing the cecupation of his 
nephew he had hastily retreated to the inn- 
yard, where he waited, amusing himself by 
caressing hig horse, conversing with his per- 
sonal atiendant, .a shrewd-faced Ind; or be- 
heading a few adventurous flowers with his 
riding-whip. 

Mr. William Haughton, as hag been indi- 
cated, was a singular-looking personage, ‘tall 


This young lady on: 
the ialy 
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im » tair- 
haired, and «: pps on ew rp pre 
“His singwlar'ty Joy im thei tain, ' 

is. si “ty day in y uncertain, irte- 
gular, and tionoine expression, asd.in the 
shifting glances of bis blue eyes. ‘His. coun 
tenance conveyed the impression of physical 
weakness and men tak abberration. 

‘He seemed ‘to be an amiable but eccentric 
getttleman; and such indeed he was. - Gifted, 
originally; with «a keen, strong intellect and 
unusual powers of- discrimination, he had had 
the misfortune to be “ crossed in love,” as the 

hrase goes, im his youth, and bad recovered 
rom a consequent iliness with his mind un- 
balanced and his guid'ng perceptions destroyed. 

Gentle, kind-hearted, and gay, capable of 
carrying on a lengthened conversation with « 
stranger without betreying his’ pectliarities, 
he was yet a prey to vagaries which gave evi- 
dence of insanity. 

He had a strong taste for mechanics, and 
was always engaged in the invention of some 


s ndous machine tliat should astonish the | 


Tareard pioslier tea, be led 
At one time a peculi t, to ropelle 
by some complicated machinery, em: loved his 
inventive faculties, and he upon it 
for months, weaving wheels within. wheel, 
until the intricate mass of iron and steel was 
beyond all n, except, and perbaps 

including, his. own. 

This inventionhad itstrial in a Jake wpon 
Sir Richard's ds, in the presence of an 
admiring crowd of servants and tenants, but 
came to an inglorious end, sinking so rapidly 
that its unfortunate inventor was near being 
engulfed in acwat ve. : 

At another time constructed a gigar- 
tic balloon, carrying out his rations upon 
the Atop of his mephew’s dwelling, and had 
actually made a voyage in his aerial cat as far 


as the nearest tree, from which he and the | 
wreck of h‘s invention had been rescued at con- | 


siderable risk to rescuer and rescued. 

Again, he bad laboured months upon an 
automatic horse, constructed of iron, with 
which he intended to course up and down the 
country roadg with the speed’ of lightning, and 
with flames bursting from the mouth and nos- 
trils of his formi 
the. interior of h‘s automaton with machinery, 
which when in motion produced a sound re- 
sembling distant thunder. 

This wild scheme was a very favourite one 

with him, and he confidently. anticipated, im 
case of his success, an order ‘from the War 
Office for several regiments of automatic steeds 
to be kept until government should require 
them to strike terror to the heart of,a national 
enemy. Unfortunately for the country and his 
ambition, his invention was blown up in pro- 
cess of heating, and before he sould replace his 
loss some other vagary had engaged his atten- 
tion. ; 
From these indications, the charatter and 
disposit‘on of the unfortunate gentleman can 
be readily discovered. As may be supposed, his 
ideas received little encouragement. from Sir 
Richard, who, however, treated hig relative 
with uniform kindness, consideration, and affec- 
tion. 

Mr. Haughton was a daily visitor at Red- 
woode, and fancied that he had discovered in 
the Baroness a-congenial spirit. She-was the 
confidant. of. his schemes, his apparent sym- 
pathiser, and earnest friend. Lady Redwoode 
piter and esteemed him ¢qually, and, in her 

ind-heartednéss, was never weary of listen- 
ing to his wandéring fancies, or beguiling him 
with music, of which she was a skilful ex- 
ponent. Ry 

Mr, Haughton employed himself while wait- 
ing for his nephew, as we have, stated, but he 
began to grow impatiént, when at last the 
young Baronet, with ‘his hat drawn down over 
his eyes, and with a quick and nervous step, 
made his appeatance, The uncle, with a joy- 
ful exclamation, hastened to meet bim. 

“ Ah, here you, are, Dick!” he said, pulli 
his arm through, that-of his nephew. “But 
how pale you look! I want to with you. 





steed. He filled up | 





Just-det. take your heree.and mine home, 
while we w I have news of the utmost im- 
portance-to communicate to*you.” ay 3 

“ Very well, uncle;” responded Sir Richard, 
finding ‘even jn ‘the society of ‘his unfortunate 
relative some relief from dis: own ‘thoughts. 
“ Walking or riding=it’s ‘all thesame to me.” 

Mr. Haughton Haagen wecessary Instruc- 


saunter.ng pace jen. 
“Richard,” he said, hesitatingly, “after a 
brief silence, “ was that person at the inn that 
actress — gave you we ntch troable some 
a ” £ 
“The same,” responded’ the Baronet, Tacdnic- 
ally, ic is 
“What did she wart; Richard? Sie knows’ 
she isn’t your wife.” : , 
“True, uncle. ‘She was ; ly “enacting 
adit of private theatricals before an unappreei- 
ative audience,” ‘and Gir ‘Richard ‘smiled 
bitterly. ‘ f 
Mr. Haughton « ‘hisarm in eartest 
j rent ace a gee moments 
deeply absorbed in thought. Suddenly “he 
pron os he was wont ones in the moment 
of the conception of his most brilliant schemes, ' 


a countenance irradiated an expression of 
the most active henevolence. 

“ Richard,” he said confidentially, and with 
emphatic earnestness, raising his forefinger im- 
pressively, “I've got an idea, ‘This actress 
married: you once, and clouded . your’ infe, 
and m almost @ hermit of you, and 
you had great trouble to get rid of her? Now 
she has come ‘back again, after a lapse of 
years, and my opinion is she will determined! 
stick to you as long as life remains. “Permit 
me as a favour, my dear Richard, to arrange 
this delicate little matter for ‘you. I can re- 
lieve you at once and for ever of her atten- 
tiotys.” 

“ But how?” 

The benevolent expression of Mr, \Haugh- 
ton's face deepened, his manner grew more m- 
pressive and sant baie dean he elevated his 
forefinger to a stil) hi agree. 

9 Hochard 1 he palate plang around 
him, and then, fixi i upon the Baronet, 
“og I said, an cs Cianeed to me, , Iwill 
invent a small infernal machine, you know, aud 
put i in a scent-bottle and send jt to her! 
What do you think of that, my boy? Science 
shall step in to.weli¢ve you of her persecutions.” 

“But, uncle—” 

“Say nothing, Richard. . | consprehend your 
gratitude, but. I do not wish to be overwhe'med 
with thauks,” and Mr. Haughton waved. his 
hand.magnanimovsly.. “It is. but a .Zifling 
service, aid J shall perform it with the g) catest 
pleasure.” 

“T want no such..service,” , replied Bir 
Richard. “The woman is nothing to me, and 
you must. not seek to: harm « hair of, her head. 
Employ yourself with innocent schemes, but 
do not seek to injure anyone. The actréss, as 
you call her, is completely dead tome, and I 
never wish to hear of her. again. Forget her, 
Uncle William, as I shall do.” 

Mr. Haughton locked crestfallen: and: dis- 
appointed: “He attempted a remonstrance, but 
filed, on encountering the firm. and resolute 
look of his: nephew. ©. 

After a brief struggle with himself he 
seemed to resolve to make the best of the cir- 
cumstances, i in the Baronet’s 
decision. 

“Let it be as you say, Richard,” he said, 
in a subdued manner. “I won't harm her, but 
I could have invented, a machine no bigger 
than a toy that would have pot her out of the 
way in the most, scientific manner. 1 wish you 
had a little more spirit—but let i pass; you 


| pauséd abruptly, and re ey his nephew with 


nation from my lips again. , Shes dead 
us! ” 

He again took the Baronet’s arm, and they. 
walked on in silence. j 
‘Tt was'a pleasant and picturesque route by 


shall never hear that woman’s name or gs 
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Ph sae returning to Sea Vier. 
: d through green and plea 


v P 
ea ‘where young grain waved like 
billows in the sunshine; through @ 


lantation, where the shadows 
ground, even in the day- 

poe Bayo: chong a birds held high ear- 

Saag! whe Wikeronis Moree. ge omelet 

: ug ; 

* In fact, the route lay entirely across the 

(domain ” of ‘Redwoode, and Pe le a at 


‘various points a glimpse of some of ite most 








however, neither Sir 

nor his uncle 4 peared ‘to notice the 

r them, the former, being so 

ced that his relative had-drawn 

by-path g irom their route 
arousing his 


ate We 


a i 
Raat t” he asked at Jength, 
iabruptly, becoming conscious of sooting “the 
jasoent of the hill, which was crowned by the 
‘mansion of Redwoode. 
:. “Up t Redwoode, of course,” replied “Mr. 
Ha as if the matter had been settled 
Longe eae, mee te Oa, Sep u 
can, cheer it’s : 


an 
astoni face his companion; “you 
don’t mean that Lady Redwoote i is going to 
‘merry again?” 

* No, I don’t mean that 
to stop and stare, Ri A 
Haughton, reprovingly. “But great things 
have happened at woode this eyonn 2 
The house is turned upside down and insi 
- with wessitament “Mt Keuneth is stand- 
j on his he tiv speaking, of 
course; Mr. Andrew Forsythe ‘is uncertain 
whether bis head is on or not; and Lady Red- 
rode is the happiest individual on the face of 


“eB what is'the cause of all this commo- 
f : 
“ The arrival of Lady Redwoode’s daugh- | 


fer. j 
“Lady Redwoode’s daughter! She has no 
daughter, What do you mean?” 
“Simply what I say,” was the response, Mr, 

Haughton Were: Mp his nephew's 
athazement. “I c at Redwoode before I 
followed you to the Crown. Lady Redwoode 
was engaged, but Kenneth told me the 
Strangest story ever listened to by mortal man. 
Tt seems that Lady Redwoode had been 
married before she wedded Lord Redwoode. 
Her firet husband was an Englishman, livi 
in India—a man of divers accompli nts 

nal comeliness, but by profession a simple, 

bie peoretiry. He was poor, of course, 
for rich men don’t usually engage themselves 
‘as secretaries, There is no accounting for 
iwomen, Richard, as you must know from ex- 
\perieuce ;~and 80 Lady Redwodde, then Miss 
‘Agatha Glintwick, married this man secretly, 
aud had # daughter by him. He died befo 

h 


’ the danger j 

‘having a child born on the same day as 

Redwoode’s, took both babies as her own, 

Ce were twin sisters. « Lady 
woode was’ not long afterwards married to 

her laté bh ! to England, so she 


r. 


peusin, the 
? 


» 80 it isn’t 
4 ied Mr. 


4 
t 







r= eau a lang 
trenige ptory!” said the Baronet, in 


‘4 


Airghige 






marry the 


necessary 


| song 


rmoodily around him. 


\d ' . . -. bind 
was bora, and her p saghog 4 Baronet 


she wouldn’t make his child an heiress. In | 
hia dilemma he resolved not to let Lady Red- 

woode know which girl belonged to her, so | 
ore she would be obliged to treat them both | 
alike.” } 

What‘ en infamous idea! Poor Lady Red- 
w » 

“Oh, yo Women are 
carious ing sed mothers haye an instinct 
that defies ulation. Lady Redwoode knew 
her daughter at once, from her resemblance to 
herself, I believe; and she has declared her to 
be the heiress of Redwoode, and introduced 


ow, needn’t pity her! 





stand, though the words were not compre 


|hended by him, It came to him like a gentle 


wave of delicious harmony, soothing him like 
a spell, and thrilling his soul with strangely 
mingled pleasure and pain. 

“An angel's voice!” he murmured, uncon- 
sciously. 
4 It came nearer and nearer, and he began te 
distinguish in ite undertones ope of sorrow 
cheerfully borne. He heard, too, the sound of 
a gentle footfall approaching the waterfall, 
| a would have beaten a retreat had he had 
tuume. But even while he meditated doing so 
the bushes framing in the little nook where 





her to the household. They're having:a grand 
time at Redwoode, I can tell you.” 
“ And what-does Mr, Forsythe say?” 

5 Of course, He'll very likely 
heiress, as ‘he is such a javourite 
withcher ladyship.. I wish I could have seen 
the.two young ladies. But we shall see them 
in a few minutes, Richard, and I want to warn 
you first against falling iu toye with Miss 


Glintwick. hag -Hindoo blood—indeed, 
her er; @ pure Hindoo, hes come 
‘with them.” 


“The Baronet again expressed: his surprise, 
and lapsed into » reverie which his relative 


}amade no attempt to break. . They resumed 


their ascent. of the hill, and soon gained its 
summit, finding themselves in the deep shade 
of the wood. in the midst of which the man- 
sion was situated. Continuing ther way in 
thoughtful silence, towards the dwelling, they 
at length came upon a lovely scene; which they 
had often visited with Lady Redwoode, 

“I shall go no farther,” said the Baronet, 
patsing abruptly. “I find I em not in the 
mood to talk nonsense to young lates, or to 
sympathise with Lady Redwoode in her happi- 
ness. % You can’ go on without me, Uncle Wil- 


As he concluded he threw himself at full 
upon the green sward, and looked 


Overhead, the boughs of the trees united 
themselves in a —_ arch, through the in- 
terstices of which the sunbeams strayed, fall- 
ing upon the shart mn grass beneath. At 
Sir Richard’s feat the brook, that was hasten- 
ing to encircle the base of the hill, fell in an 
exquisitely beautiful cascade, whose loud 
musical murmur tang through the grove to a 
considerable distance. The white foam, the 
glittering spray, looking in the sunshine like 
stray jewels, the murmur of the waters—all 
contributed to make the scene a fairylike one, 
and,was full of sweet and tender soothing to a 

spirit. The young Baronet felt 
’ comforted, scarce knew why, and a soft 
dreaminess stole over ‘his that was ib- 
expressibly delight after his. recenb: ex- 


‘Mr.. Haughton looked at’ him. for 2 moment 
doubtfully, then murmured something to the 
effect thatbe.lacked-courage to face the young 
strangers «love, and ‘imitatéd his nephew's 
example, placing himeelf at a little distance, 
in a more secluded spot, there to awdit Sir. 
Richari’s pleasure. 

‘The moments flew on, and still the young 
lay there in idle enjoyment of. the 
seene. He looked upon the smiling valley, 
the distant sea, his own home, and the various 
features of the scenery, lulled by the song of 
the waterfall, and beguiled by ‘the music of 
the’ birds. Once only his brow clouded with 
gloom, and that was whien he bebeld two 


(riders galloping over the country road in the 
| distance—riders whom. his keen eyesight and 


keener instinct assured him were his divorced 
wife. and her brother. Then his lip curled 
gs pte 0: arg one Agi rm 

bs 28 as . lightnin 
throngh. 4 ‘summer sky. pen his ait eon 


> 








seemed to creep. over bim like a black 

Dt was then that the summer breeze wafted 

to a, sound sweeter than the music of 

P yee nirde Sa of eg lew 
pop exauisite voice, singing a vender Httie Fis 

thowght:|song, the meaning of which he tould wader. | 


he reposed were by-a- small white hand, 
| and an angel’s facd looked iv upon him with « 
faint expression of surprise 

b Six Richard feared iw stir lest the vision 
‘should vanish, and looked at it in breathless 
| admiration, He beheld in it the glorious eni- 
bodiment of his vagne dreams, the realisation 
of his wildest, highest fancies. The sweet, 
| spirited face. with its delicately dark com- 
| plexion, and eyes of dark grey, amidst a mass 
|} of rippling hair, in which nestled a thousand 
| shadows, was the loveliest he had ever beheld 
| He looked at her with a rapt countenance, and 
would have spoken bnt that he feared to 
frighten her like a half-tamed bird. 

‘or a moment Hellice—for, as our reader 
knows, the lovely vision was no other than 
the rejected maiden—stood gazing with slightly 
parted lips at the handsome face and reclining 
figure of Sir Richard; then, with the colour 
deepening in her cheeks, she let fall the 
branches slice beld and flitted away through the 
shadows. 

The Baronet made no atiempt to arise and 
follow her, but hig face had grown strangely 
bright and hopefal, a look which it did not 
lose even when thoughtfulness began to creep 
over it. 

“That must be Lady Redwoode’s daughter!” 
said Mr. Haughton, after a lengthened silence, 
and with a strange sigh. “How beantiful she 
is! Phe makes une forget the past—-—” 

“ Yes, she does, Uncle William ! ” interrupted 
the Baronet, brightly, adding, in a lower tone, 
so as to be almost inaydible, “I must see her 

ain. Whoever and whatever she is I recog- 
nise her as my fate!" 

(To be continued next week.) 

(Tivis story commenced in No 2013... Back 

numbers can be obtained through any News- 


agent.) 





OHRISTMAS . EVE. 

The old home is ghd 

With music and laughter, 
Sweet songs are soundug 

To.roof and to rafter 
Here at the fire 

The Yule log is burning, 
And here light young hearts 

Love’s lesson: are. learning. 


Old time-honoured charms 

And time-honoured pleasures, 
And gay feet tripping 

To musical measures; 
Out on the stairs 

Fair Mary is standing ; 
One dearer is waitin 

A-down on the Janding. 
Softly she comes, 

The dark eyes a-glowing, 
The scarlet lips smiling, 

The coy dimp‘es showing. 
And now he tells her 

His chance he’s been trying 
With chestnuts in the fire, 

Now the old year is dying. 
“And I-—I—you know” 

And he falters and stamumers. 
Ah, two hearts are beating 

Love's great golden hammers! 
“Let us forget, dear, 

The world and the weather, 
And our lives; ‘like the nuts, 

Burn on, ‘love; together?” 
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ZR SHADOW. 


DISTRESSING CONDITION OF A SHEFFIELD YOUNG LADY, WHOM 


BILE BEANS FOR BILIQUSNESS 


EFFECTIVELY CURED OF 
WEAKNESS AND DEPRESSION. 


A severe illness is frequently, and not unneturally, accompanied by deep depression. This depression, in many instances, 
amounts to almost hysterical weakness, and the sufferer, whose overwrought brain is constantly conjuring up i ary terrors, leads 
for a short time a miserable existence. The story related to a Sheffield Independent reporter by Miss Margaret Hutchinson, a young 
lady who lives with her parents at Bishop Hill, Woodhouse, near Sheffield, presents a typical instance o this, and the mavnerin | 
which she regained her health will be of interest to many other persons who suffer in a similar manner to which she did, 

“Twelve months ago,” Miss Hutchinson commenced, Te, 
“TI began to be unwell. I had frequent sick headache, ‘s 
and was troubled with indigestion, and entirely lost my 


Pe | 
appetite. I rapidly grew very thin and weak. Before | ~ | , — 
long I became unable to do any work in the house. I - “re i 
always felt tired, and the slightest exertion left me 4 | 1 hh 

oO 











1} 








utterly prostrated. I could not even go upstairs with- 
out having to rest before I reached the top. I conse- 
quently became low-spirited and nervous. I was afraid 
of the most harmless things, and would start at the 
sight of my owa shadow. I dared not go sry alone, 
even in broad daylight. I went to the Royal Hospital 
at Sheffield to see if they could cure me, and attended 
the institution as an at esc for over eight months. 
They did me little good, however, and I was beginning 
to ya of getting my health back again. One day, 
when I was in this condition, a young man who lives 
with us brought home a little book entitled ‘ A Sheffield 
Citizen,’ In this he read of a person being cured of a 
similar illness to my own by taking Bile Beans for 
Biliousness. He suggested that I should give this 
remedy a trial, and he wrote to the Bile Bean Manufac- 
turing Co. fora box. The first day or two that I took 
them resulted in no great improvement, but about the 
fourth morning after commencing with the Beans I 
noticed a wonderful change. I felt altogether different, 
and for the first time for many months I was in cheer- 
ful spirits, and could take a lively interest in what was 
going on around me. Gradually my health returned 
to me.- I had no more headaches, the nervous depres- 

sion left me, my appetite grew better, and in a very short time I became practically a new girl. I am now in as good health as ever 
I have been in my life, and never have any trace of my old troubles. My recovery I attribute solcly to Bile Beans, and I can 
conscientiously recommend them to anyone who suffers in the same way as I did,” ‘ 









































You may obtain Bile Beans for Biliousness from any Chemist, or post free, if this paper is mentioned, by rot ety aie 
or 2s. 9d. for a box containing three times the ee the Bile Bean Co.’s head English Depot. Address:—THE B B 


MANUFACTURING ©O., 119 and 120, London Wall, LONDON, E.C. 
IMPORTANT WARNING. 


Bile Beans are NOT sold LOOSE, being put up in 
sealed boxes only. All others are fraudulent imitations, 
and you are warned not to accept any but the genuine, 





WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


The Proprietors have so much faith in-the efficacy 

of Bile Beans that they will forward a sample free, 

= anda book on liver and digestive ailments, if you send 

_ your name and addressand a 

s< pennystamp (to cover return 

portage) alae hip y Bowen gerd BILE BEARS. 
ying coupon. Address :— Free Cow 

heBileBean Manufacturing | ercaee nusere 
Co,’s Central Distributing Dae. 4 
Depot, Greek Street, Leeds, : 
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Gleanings 


Yuu luck often turns friends into mote ac- 
quaiptances. 

Norurcs seems to succeed like the success 
of our foo) aoquaintances. 

Weratte is a bottomless sea, in which honour 


and conscience may be drowned. 

A manaiace license is a receipt in full for 
the promises a man makes during courtship. 

Most of the shadows that cross a man’s path 
in life are caused by his standing in his own 
way. 

Waerever you hear a girl refer to a wan as 


an idiot it’s a pound to a thot she is in 
love with him and he isin love with some other 


girl. 
France has a soldier to every 59 inhabi- 
tants, Germany one to every 89, Italy one to 


every 126, Russia one to every 154, and Great 
Britain one to every 100. 

Tux quickest passage from E to 
Ausanlit tatite-quade bra Gon of ch 


steamers sailing from Marseilles. The trip 
consumes thirty-four days. y 

Ay Avrscrionats Rariixsnaky.—Rattle- 
snakes are ful if you gain their affections. 
A man in Texas discovered « 6ft. rattlesnake 
caught under a boulder, and instead of using 
his adv e he sympathetically released the 
snake, ‘which thereupon became a pet, and fol- 
lowed him about, and guarded him as watch- 
fully as a deg. One night he was awakened, 
and, ey, dey snake in his usual place at the 
foot of the bed, he knew something was wrong. 
He got up and lighted a match to investigate, 
and fo a burgiar in the next room in the 
coils of the snake, which had its tail out of the 
window rattling for the police 





TRUE wit never gives birth to ill thoughte. 


GREENLAND ig one of the very few countries 
where infectious diseases are unknown. 


Japan has no laws for the protection of labour 


or restricting the employment of women and | 


children. 

THE new Post-oflice telephone system of Lon. 
don, will cover, when completed, an area of 640 
square miles. 

Tae trade and wealth of Canada are increas- 
i far more rapidly than ite population. With 

ly one-fifteenth of the population Canada has 
@ trade of more than one-sixth of that off the 
Umited States. ‘ 

Owe to the enormons vintage of 1900 and 
the even larger one of the present year, there 
is a great glut of wine in Italy. A can 
be purchased for a halfpenny. The War office 
and the Admiralty have decided to give the 
ny and sailors rations of wine instead of 
coffee. 


At Christmas almest every nation eats a 
special dish, generally sweet, or a dish with 
some special accompaniment. In the Tyrol, a 
hard cake filled with currants and raisins is 
baked in every house and offered to every 


In Northern Germany, little ginger- | 


fread men form part of the decoration of the 
universal Weilnachts Baum. In Spain, a soup 
into which cream and per enter; and in 
Russia, Bryndza Pirogi, a kind of pastry, filled 
with meat or mashed potatoes, butter and salt, 
followed by Blinies, or Russian pancakes, are 
eaten by the peasants. In Poland, a particular 
kind of wine soup makes its appearance, re- 
placing the universal Barszcz (pr. Barsh) of 
other days. In Hungary, 
flayoured with carraway seeds, finde favour; 
and in America, the original home of the 

that now graces every Anglo-Saxon 
board, cranberry sauce is ish never 
omitted 





-CALVERT’S 
SHAMPOO SOAP 





An exquisitely perfumed Soap which removes dandruff, revives and 
nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving 
it delightfully soft to the touch. Should be kept in every Bathroom. 
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Fancy Jars, 1/- each, 


with full 
directions, 





Post free in U.K. for value, 








F.C, CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 





potato soup, | 
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In Ye Olde Seven Stars inn, 

boasts the oldest public-house in ; 
It has been lices for 550 years. 


Tae Post-office has been making experiments 
between London and Glasgow with a new 
system of telegraphy, by which twelve mes 
sages can be sent over the same wire simul- 
taneously and the number can be doubled by 
the duplex method of transmission. 


Manchester 
1 England 


ENGLIsa Fasuions In France.—tii is curious 
how the tables get turned in matter of fashion. 
A few years back English cloths and twoeds 
were bought in France and made by French 
tailors. ow the young men of wealth and 

sition. not only have their clothes made is 
ondon, but their collars, cuffs, and shirt-fronts 
got up by London clear-starchers. 


THe fvllowing paragraph is from a letter 
written by a lady missionary in China :-~“ Soor 
after our return a young widow from the capi- 
tal of the province came to our Bible woman 
This widow had been a vegetarian for many 
years and hail been living in atemple. That 
day she took her rice with Mrs. Chang, but not 
betore she had the Gospel from the old woman. 
I am glad to tell you she very soon decided to 
give up vegetarianism, and I have since seen 
her eating fish and pork with as much relish as 
the others. Oh, thet there were more like this 
dark soul hungering for the truth!” 


A Kworty Pomr.—An amusing case came a 
year ago before a Silesian court of law. A 
gentleman called Nielson, an inveterate hater of 
matrimony, left 20,000 kroner to his valet, and 
a similar sum to his cook, on condition that if 
either should marry his or her share should be 
forfeited to the other. He had scarcely been 
laid in his grave before the valet and the cook 
became man and wiie, thus combining the 
legacies. When the news of this defiance of 

r. Nielson’s will reached his relatives they 
demanded the restitution of the 40,000 kroner, 
and the dispute was taken to court. The valet 
contended that he and his wife had strictly 
carried out the testator’s intentions, for on their 
marriage he had transferred his legacy to his 
wife and she responded by transfernng hers to 


} him. The court, however, was not convinced 


by this specious pleading. 


Tux Ozar or Ressta is making noble efforts 
to suppress drunkenness and to educate the 
poor among his people. Upon one of the 
islands of the Neva river there stands “the 
Peoplés’. House of Nicholas II.,” a popular 
resort where the lower classes can find rational 
amusement without being tempted to strong 
drink. The Czar realises that permanent good 
can only be accomplished by elevating the minds 
of the people... There is no use in raising the 
price of vodka or locking up drunkards in the 

risons. This only makes it harder for their 
amilies, but if they can be taught that there 
are better forms of recreation than drunkenness 
they will seek-them. Hence it was that an 
enormous building similar to the Crystal Palace 
in London was erected in the midst of a park, 
where irom 5,000 to 10,000 people—men, 
women, and children—assemble daily and often 
as many as 30,000 or 40,000 on Sundays. In 
order to remove the idea of charity, an admis- 
sion fee of 5 kopecs (24d.) for adults is charged 
atthe gate. Children under twelve years of 
age are admitted free. At the entrance there is 
an enormous rotunda of iron. The walls are 
covered with maps of the northern hemisphere, 
arranged around the north pole in the centre of 
the roof. At the top of a grand staircase, 
which every son faces upon entering, are 
life-size portraits of the Emperor and Empress, 
to remind the porate that the are indebted to 
their Sovereigns for their pleasure. On one 
side of e is an enormous theatre, at 
which light’ plays and vaudeville entertain- 
ments are given excellent actors for an ad- 
mission fee of On the other side of tho 
rotunda is a restaurant where 500 people can be 
accommodated at once with plain, wholesome 
food, tea, beer, and other Jight drinks. 
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Facetize 


Horst Porras ;:“Getits, this way, jg 
Swell (who dislikes thé word “Gent ”.—: “ B 
Jove, cna hep ne Say Hotel Porte Re 
apparent we arnome r sir, but 
yr clothing deceiv ‘en 
Coox {on the ay of her arrival) : “ Please, 

zaum, I'm a bit fiery pt times,.and when IJ ~~ 
fiery I'm, apt to: be &. bit ;reugh spoken ; 

you need nt let that pat you about. With s 
little resent now and hen: yougen eline bring 
me round again,”> 


“Di you éver,” ‘ said one pitachier to 
another, Siacae eratee-uneas eat enane 
and listen to'what people’ eaid abut it aw’ they 
passed out!” The other replied : once,” 

~—@ panse end a sigh— Se Tl wore te fe 
again, 

Mxs. PaRvENvE was solicited to subsuribe 
for Foreign. Missions... “No,” she said,” “I 
wor't give farting If the can’t 
pay its amb ms and consul-generals, I’m 
sure we » folke Ain't called upon to pay 
for Foreign Missions! 

“Wir do you not get married?” said De 
Fidget ‘ty uci friend the other day. 

I detest women, and 
would seriously: interfere”. my 
lahours.”. * ‘What. kind of literary work do you 
do?” “I write love stories.” 

“Deo you sweer?! 
ing man of a sailor in thedoak. ‘ Purity often,” 
was the reply, ~ Drink? ‘Him—yer 5 I wee 

ondet in rawhile.”” .: { Gemble? 
portale, 7) Teak Tech tienen “Ohew 


in’ "icind’r cur’ ous? ” 


o-you'chew tobacco?” . | Weal, yes, I do.” 


"That « what T wanted to get o's ‘soa T mont 
to do: it tm)a soothing; gent lemanly way, as 


w were. Gimme a-chow, rill yout 


ting married | 
literary 


‘asked a tministerial-look- | 





Brown, whio lias martied the eldest of seven 
wth his mother-in-law 
“ Brown,” said _ ay | 
am not ing to ruin my reputation iy quar- 
eating 2 with you. ‘Wait, till other gists are 
married. 
only an amateur.” 

‘Aor “Ackicor Note._When boys run 

feral parse tx witch they engantter Lec 

purs whic engage ig so 
wild oate. iat She ‘npr waver Gia albeit it 
may be full of tears’ oed *tares:” 
But not infrequently iti boy; and not: the 
oats, that gete thrashed. 

“You have to work pretty hurd?” ‘shid a 
Pe wees passenger to. a Lengdon toad-car 

2 .* Yes,’ teplied the ‘coriductor, as 
he rang the bell twice for ‘thres fares, and 
itn the wort Kindo! work.” .* r, “and 
it’s the worst of work,” »“* How's that?" 
“Te brain work.” 

Frrest Acror (pulling ths trigger ofa te 
volver six times): “ Die, you of ores vil- 
lain!” Second Actor; “ Your pisto) has missed 
fire, Sir Rudolph, but I am. smitten, with re- 
morse for my orimes, and will die pirat ml 
your wines then Re rolled epee Sn singe ie 
agony, pee ont vrais e curtain 
fell amidst be’ 4 

— elds contesitar be ele ida tatind 

“when yon are dowm — 
that Toe ‘this morming, I. with you 
tion to. Dempsey thet Taebuld ike to hove 
tims little bill ee You press’ it, 
know, bh: at just [rpm a Sy longed 
dad. manner. y 
money from Dempsey, 
his “return. . “ I'm. very 
alluded bo ib i in an off- 


bi i he ite py a1 weal Lt off ny oud 
ve him a wipe in tlie jaw» that-.he 
woul forget for a while, and he paid jit. at 








FRAZER'S 





strength: 


By Taking 
iF WouU TAKE 
You‘ détive the greatest possible benefit iri ‘health and 


Your blood is made 
and i in’ consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


| FRAZER'S pe nde Ss. 


c 


TABLETS 





rich and full of vitality, 





THOUSANDS 


‘The beneficial properties fea S$ TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, | 
and all. Blood and. Skin Disorders. 


CAN PROVE 





‘PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM: EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer's Tabtérd ‘cat’ be obtained’ of ait Chemists in ale: alii bones, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS 
|, Price 18. tfd. per box, on post free rs. 3d. from . 


FRAZER'S. TABLETS, {1p. 


95; Fersingden wiih ted London, 


in COLD LETTERS on the tid, 





[as 


~~ 








certain 








At present, 8S & INO ie ben Of 





example, 
Cockuey 'Viee--Londoa Pride. 


Statistics 
THe: total number ‘of all known varieties of 
postage stamps issued by ail the Governments 
of the world up to the present time, i 
this number, 141 have been issued in” 
Britain and 4,342 in the 
the rest at the amedde Dhan ae, 
the rest of the i 
amongst the Continents, Europe issued 3,823, 
Asia, 2,966 ; Africa, 2,775 ; Amerita {i ding 
the: West Indies), 5,268 ;' and 1,286. 
A Compakison. of these'A i) with: those 
published in April, 1900, shew that, 1,455 
aoe varieties of stamps have a 
teroagout ey the eel J the space 
Salradot ei ha 


seare htiellag of i fata sa 

co mony the-number bein 

come the United States with 303, in with 

293, followed. by.) Nicaragua, a; a. the 

sg ines; 228;..Uru raguay Victoria, 
ba, 217; .and mice, au Boyaca, 

Polina Tierra del Fuego, Wedhwan ‘have 

each found a aa | specimen suRtice for their 


sued 


tg Christmas 
Games - 


Tus Anapian Genrz.—A ‘young lady, dis- 
ae sen nes ee ee 


The best known of these is tle 
ch guest illustrates or displays 
. or conceals, th 


abel igs 
fee . 


; e Coin Tea is generally performed 
with dvcins. Each guest must nnd one, and 
to eath is presented a card on which a semes 
of about 20 questions is written. . The answers 
to each query. must. be found on, the coin. 
Usually helf-an-hour is ‘allowed,’ then tie’ 
antwers are reed and priges awarded, Sppenie’ 


ls. 
A. Railway, Termsintis—Victorie, “ 
At the Botanical Tea each guest is 
@ card of Questions, nag a 
fiddas Questions’ mast be such 
answers can be obtained from the fl 


Morn—Day'e Eye 








Decersber’ 14, 1901... 
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“Helpful: Talks... 


Phe Bditor ts ‘Pleased to hear ‘from his 
readera at any time. 

All tetera: suet givé the namé and address 
ef the writers, at fon: Pak aiealih “> 
guarantee of good faith, 





Hanpxercuizrs.—To keep your handker- 
chiefs a good colour soak them for about ten 
minutes before washing ina pail ‘of water which 
‘hal’ had two teaspoonfals of turpentine stirred 
‘into it. 

FE. Buicexey.—The three grandchildren of 
Queewt Victoria you! mention never had any 
children of their own. Foam pleased you and 
your ‘mother find the London Redder #0 inte- 


THE mosT NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 














résting, and’ thank you for your good wishes. 

Exnest.—The growth of the skull Hig, 
dlowly after the seventh year, but a elight in 
crease goes on; to about the age of. twenty: 
Consequently the boues of the face do not en- 
large as we grow older, but the contour of 
 that:pértjon ‘of’ the. body. may ‘increase by 
reason of tn accumulation of fat, a very usual 
case cat thiddle age. 





Dargws.—Religious and political. wobid ets 
prove of intérest ony to those directly 
rested im the special question in point, cand 
therefore cannot be given a place here. Then, 
again, opinions differ so greatly.on both these 
matters that we prefer to remain silent,’ tnd 
allow ndents to settle such discussions 
aihong thentselves. 


ANP ORGANS trom  2Os. 
Made in 8 Sizes, in, black and gold case. Full 
Bilge bs tone. “Complete, with 6. tunes.- Plays 
se and dance music.: Sent on 
ote of PO. Bs.. If desired, write for terms 
“ogee ya rear List of tunes and catalogue. 
ATLAS: COo., p 


Uaanton Tous, yond 63, Seven Sisters Road; 
ion Lonpon RrapER.) 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

























WEAK EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear bright 
light, and both look and fee) sore, ure 
cared by SINGLETON'S: EY@ OINT- 
MENT. This marvellous emedy, 7) 
sold by ell chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each, has 
300 year’ reputation, Wnd if you keep 
it, by you it. does not loge its ‘healing 
virtues. Send to STEPHEN GRERN, 
210, Lamboth | Road, Landon far the 
little book ‘How to Prosetva the 
Pretest.” This book should be seen 
by all who suffer ftom any eye 
trouble. 

















bt eS of TEL i 








ee cate cae 


we will send 
Jor Designs and Samples of Work. i S 


THE. ATLAS. baal 


ATLAS | 


UTAH 


WIDOW WELCHS 
SEMALE a 










wt the Medi 











“SWING. ‘MACHINE oe “its ~ cb jae. Paper "Sian a aig 
166n, Hie Granes, Campny Tows, Lonpox ; 63, o/- a newaitn “ “optewe fe 7 Sa me 4 
4, Hics Rv Kievan. ES, ae See eee Cn 5 xe ™ Neu 





















s 


In‘ ohent week's ‘itne: there wilt appear’ 


A” MOST EXTRAORDINARY OFFER..IN. THE WAY OF | 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | Puaye Je 


We have made arratirenrents by- which we shall. be. able to. Give.to “Gur. > 
oy. thousands of ‘feaders,’ at’a! merély Nominal Price, 


¢ \*SOVEREIGN PURSES, SALT CELLARS, 
sari WITH PENDANTS, : and CURB BRACELETS. 
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Sronxce.~—A tablespoonful of strong ammonia 
in « quart of water is a good wash for cleaning 
® sponge. Let the sponge remain soaking an 
hour, then squeeze out under running cold 
water until all the soap is cleared out. 


Ourve.—If you reproach yourself so severe! 
for your hasty letter of dismissal, write an 
more to your former lover. Write briefly and 
as practi as possible (you are disposed to 
be ever sentimenta:). Say you regret your 
boy = you on care for — and bem 

e to hear truly concerning his feeling for 
‘you. But, indeed, there seems too many ob- 
stacles in the way of this match. It would 
be better to please your mother by trying to 
Yove the man she has chosen for you: "You 
might learn to love bm as you learned to love 
your other maitor. You admit that you did 
mot care for bim until opposition and pity 
created love. You have a clinging nature 
whose tendri's of affection would twine around 
any lovable object. 


A Batter Grm..—True man and women 
always respect their fellow-creatures who de- 
4 themselves in the proper manner, never 

»oking at the station in life they occupy, 
whether it be humble or exalted. To be sure, 
there exists a class of humanity that can see 
wo redeeming traits in actresses and circus 
riders, but happily such are in the minority, 
and their epinions go for little among righ 
thinking people. In the majority of instances 
these scoffers carefully conceal! their own char- 
acter, which if Seong 
often stamp them as hypocrites and scoun- 
drels. Keep on im the straight path of recti- 
tude you have heea pursuing, and any 
gentiemen or ladies need fee] no shame in 
ealling you their friend and helping you along 
in life’s batt.e. 


t inte prominence would’ 





Leonarp.—It is said that bleeding from the 


nose can be stopped by plunging the hands and 
feet in water as hot as Ricg gs ty 

B. Sanp.—You have been the victim of an 
audacious quack. When the best physicians 
often fail to give relief, is it likely an un- 
skilled person will in effecting a cure ? 
 pmsnifetic ten Srmaurbonyramee med omy Aagy s 
I can only advise you to consult the 
medical authority in your neighbourhood, and 
follow his advice. 
Ps gta following is very good for 
c 
ash, pennyworth of whiting, pennyworth of 
soft soa! "al Mtb bles bl 8 ut, and a tea- 
spoonful of powder blue. Boil together in a 
pan, and, when cold, lay on the marble with 
@ cloth, leaving on for some time. Then wash 
of with hot water. 


Morprep.—I advise you to abandon, the 


thought of going upon the stage. The chances 


of success are a‘l against you, for you lack 
the necessary training; not to refer to other 
deficiencies of which you seem to be conscious. 
It takes a life-time almost, in eome cases, for 
an actresa to achieve even a ble liveli- 


hoed. The profession of the stage is an Grdtots’ 


one, to say the least, and but few, compara- 
tively, rise to eminence in it. 


Buysnine Byssir.—Don’t worry about your 
ity to blush, It is rare enough to 
lease aaa novelty, if nothing more. . Use 
Jambbelis and do housework that will-exer- 
cise your arms in order to broaden your chest. 
Expand your lungs by taking full, long 
breaths early in the morning. Swing your 
arms when you walk. Your writing is quite 
clear, but lacks the elegance that may come 
with practice. 


> 


eaning white marble:—~Pennyworth of pearl- |. 





DONT COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH, | 








CORRECT ALL JKABGULAKITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
with the sex : 


1 revalent a 
xes 1/14 and 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 


Sent anywhere op soot of 15 ot 34 stamps, by 
E, T. TOWLE & CO., Mannfacturers, 
Dryden Street, Nottingham. 

Beware of Imi{ations, injurious and worthiers. 

















PEPPERS TONIC) =. « 


Prormotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





SULPHOLINE sr 


A SPOTLESS SKIN, 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ERTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 





18 UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM ‘IER EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT BEMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, and Chaps, 
AND KEEVS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL SEASONS. 


If used after g or visiting heated rtments, 
it will be found DELIGHTFULLY QOOLING AND 
REFRESHING. 





Bottles, 64., 1s., and 2s. 64., of all Chemists and 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Gheltenham. 














: 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S | 


HLORODYNE 





DD. d COS BROWNE'S LORODYNE snd sie 


OUT HEADAOHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


CURED MB OF DIARRHGA. 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHGA, PYYSENTERY, (CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS ds a 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutts, states :—" Two poéns COMPLETELY 








— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Di, ol, POLS sata fasts Co ¥ COLLIS BROWNB was 
Swe, ery the INVENTOR at CHLORODYNE, that whole 
Setendart was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


worn to.—Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864, 


stery of the 


DA. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE rapidly outs short all 
E,PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 








DAA SOUS BROWNE'S, CRLORODYNE 


is the TRUE, PALLIA- 
HAOHR, RHEUMATISM. 


MT eke Le 





CAUTION.—The IMMENSE SALE of 


given to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITA 
Be carefal to observe DE i 
Bole Manufacturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Lo: 


MARK, Of all 


Te 
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